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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Problems Facing the Alliance for Progress in the Americas 


Remarks by Adlai FE’. Stevenson 
US. Representative to the United Nations* 


On our journey we covered some 17,000 miles 
and visited all of the 10 capitals of South America, 
and I hope very much—and I expect—that im- 
mediately following my journey there will be a 
similar mission to Central America and to Mexico. 

Our objective was to consult on the planning 
for the Alliance for Progress meeting, presently to 
take place in Uruguay next month, and to con- 
sider all the ways and means of improving co- 
operation between North and South America. 
And I have here for you today—because I was 
told to hurry up and get through with my formal 
business and then you could perhaps ask me some 
questions—I too have an expert. I have with me 
Dr. Lincoln Gordon, who traveled with me 
throughout this journey, along with Ambassador 
Ellis Briggs, who is one of our senior Foreign 
Service officers and who has served as Ambassador 
in other diplomatic posts in Latin America over 
many years. He, unfortunately, has been obli- 
gated to return to his post in Greece, but Dr. 
Lincoln Gordon of the Harvard Business School, 
who has been the head of the President’s Task 
Force on the Alliance for Progress program, has 
come here and will help me out if I get in trouble, 
which I suspect will happen any minute. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Well, if you will permit me I will run through 
these disorderly notes that I have here and then 
perhaps you will be good enough to ask me ques- 


1Made before the National Press Club at Washington, 
D.C., on June 26 (press release 445). Following his re- 
marks Ambassador Stevenson answered questions from 
the audience; for the question-and-answer exchange, see 
press release 445. For a statement made by Ambassador 
Stevenson on June 22 on his return from an 18-day tour 
of South America, see BULLETIN of July 10, 1961, p. 61. 
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tions. I shall not feel in the least inhibited by the 
presence here of ambassadors of these friendly 
Republics who comprise the southern half of our 
great hemisphere. 

Well, every country that we visited—almost 
every country—is now under democratic control. 
The political stability of these regimes is under 
severe strain almost everywhere. Communist and 
other extreme left-wing forces have generally 
gained in strength and aggressiveness in the past 
year, I felt. And the danger of right-wing coups 
d’etat in several countries is still evident. 


Country-by-Country Runthrough 


In Venezuela—and I will run through these 
countries rather hurriedly—it is still in the stage 
of continuing fear of a right-wing coup, although 
there are hardening indications that the business 
community, the financial community, and the army 
now recognize the importance of supporting 
democratic institutions and the importance that 
President [Rémulo] Betancourt finish his term 
and establish constitutional democracy in that tor- 
mented country. The alternative, of course, is 
further loss of confidence, economic stagnation, 
and rising radicalism. The left-wing violence 
in the Caracas slums, however, remains acute. 
President Betancourt is trying to push ahead on 
sound lines, including the restoration of business 
confidence as well as continued social and economic 
reforms. 

In Argentina President [Arturo] Frondizi’s re- 
gime is getting stronger, I felt, all the time. He 
is making bold efforts to restore fiscal responsi- 
bility and to recover from the effects of Peron’s 
decapitalization of that great country. Eyes there 
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Dr. Furtado Visits U.S. To Discuss Aid 
for Brazil’s Northeast Region 


Press release 452 dated June 28 


As the result of an invitation extended by Am- 
bassador Adlai E. Stevenson in his recent con- 
versations with President Janio Quadros of Brazil, 
Dr. Celso Furtado will shortly visit this country 
as a guest of the U.S. Government. Dr. Furtado 
is Director of SUDENE, the Brazilian Government 
organization responsible for coordinating develop- 
mental activities in the economically distressed 
Brazilian northeast. Accompanied by two assist- 
ants and Leonard V. Saccio, Director of the U.S. 
Operations Mission in Brazil, he is expected to 
arrive at Washington on July 9. 

While at Washington Dr. Furtado will meet with 
representatives of the Department of State, the 
International Cooperation Administration, Food- 
for-Peace, and other Government agencies to dis- 
cuss Brazilian Government plans for dealing with 
the problems of economic and social development 
in the northeast and explore the means by which 
the U.S. Government can assist Brazil in carrying 
out these plans. 











are fixed on the next congressional elections, which 
either will consolidate the regime or open the way 
to a possible new attempt at dictatorship. 

In Brazil President [Janio] Quadros is less 
popular now than he was at the start of his admin- 
istration because of his firm austerity measures to 
stop the rampant inflation and the financial dis- 
order which had overtaken our largest neighbor 
in this hemisphere. Communist agitation in the 
Brazilian northeast is increasingly vigorous and 
dangerous, as you all know. The President’s at- 
titude on Cuba and on the Communist bloc arises 
partly from a desire, I believe, to establish Brazil’s 
political independence on the one hand and is 
reinforced by his fear of alienating domestic 
groups with an underlying sympathy for the 
Cuban revolution. 

In Uruguay social and economic conditions are 
fortunately not explosive. And the situation is 
relatively stable. Although the system of the col- 
legium executive makes for extreme govern- 
mental weaknesses—as I say, there are nine 
presidents and no one can speak for Uruguay. 
The main focus of the left-wing agitation is 
among students and intellectuals as is so often the 
case. 

In Paraguay General [Alfredo] Stroessner is 
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clearly in command. His leadership is short of a 
totalitarian police state by far. But he seems re- 
luctant, although I’m very hopeful that these 
views will be disproved in the near future, to ful- 
fill his pledges of democratization, and some ob- 
servers believe that some subversive, at least 
Communist, forces are more powerful than ap- 
pears to be the case. But I have great hope for 
Paraguay. 

Chile continues to enjoy its broad, traditional, 
ancient devotion to democratic institutions. The 
relative success of [President Jorge] Alessandri 
in controlling inflation has reduced one serious 
source of social discontent, but other sources re- 
main in the continuing economic stagnation and 
the need for positive action on land reform. A 
dangerous sign was the swing of peasants and 
votes this spring to the extreme left for the first 
time, at the same time that the moderate Radical 
Party was gaining support in the urban centers. 

Bolivia, of course, is in an acute and dangerous 
state. President [Victor] Paz Estenssoro, a man 
of vigor and purpose, I felt, is maintaining his au- 
thority but by a tenuous thread. Vice President 
[Juan] Lechin has been unwilling so far to an- 
nounce his firm support for the new stand against 
the Communist mineworkers and the student 
leaders. The basic crisis of governmental au- 
thority is now being played out in that strange 
and wonderful country, with the little army sup- 
porting the President but with real uncertainty 
whether he can sufficiently dominate the situation 
to disarm the private miners and peasant armies 
and provide enough stability so that the long- 
awaited and perfectly feasible economic develop- 
ment can go forward. 

In Peru political circles are preoccupied with 
the 1962 presidential election. While the present 
regime of President [Manuel] Prado and of its 
distinguished Prime Minister, Pedro Beltran, is 
strong, there is not yet clear certainty that their 
coalition of moderate and conservative and anti- 
Communist elements and the left wing of the 
Aprista Party will be able to agree upon a candi- 
date for the next election. At present the antigov- 
ernment front runner would appear to be Fer- 
nando Belatinde, an attractive and vigorous 
younger man who is preoccupied with many large 
plans for internal development of his fascinating 
country but says, for example, that he knows some- 
thing about Peru but nothing about Cuba and 
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avoids foreign policy controversy. While the Gov- 
ernment is trying to make social improvements in 
housing and land settlement with some success, 
there has been as yet no successful basic, funda- 
mental attack on the vicious tax- and land-reform 
problems. But the Government recognizes this 
necessity, as in so many of the countries of Latin 
America. Here, too, therefore, the present relative 
calm, except in the universities, probably conceals 
some explosive undercurrents. But we and West- 
ern ideals have no firmer friends than the present 
Government of Peru. 

In Ecuador the Government is headed by Presi- 
dent [José Maria] Velasco Ibarra, who seems con- 
fident that there is no Communist problem in his 
country and that if there is he can deal with it by 
the force of his personal, peaceful philosophy— 
and he is a great scholar—and also by his extraor- 
dinary personal popularity. The student leader- 
ship in this interesting country has recently been 
captured from the Communists for the first time 
in 16 years. And the program of the Government 
to improve domestic conditions is good and timely, 
in view of the country’s badly disordered economy. 

The present leadership in Colombia is, of course, 
excellent. But the stability of the regime depends 
now on finding a conservative presidential candi- 
date to carry on in the period 1962 to 1966, in ac- 
cordance with the curious bipartisan national- 
front arrangement which was worked out in 1958 
to stop the violence and which replaced the dicta- 
torship at that time. Bandit-type violence re- 
mains a major problem in several outlying prov- 
inces of Colombia, now aggravated by Commu- 
nist infiltration. The domestic program of Presi- 
dent [Alberto] Lleras Camargo is precisely in ac- 
cord with the Act of Bogoté and the thinking 
underlying the Alliance for Progress. 


Increased Communist Penetration 


You will want to know something about the ob- 
vious questions that always interest us. Commu- 
nist penetration, and so on, have increased, I be- 
lieve, in vigor and effectiveness since my more 
leisurely journey through these countries in 1960. 
This is marked especially in four groups: the uni- 
versity students, the professors, the school teach- 
ers, and the labor unions. Urban slum dwellers, 
especially where there is severe unemployment, are 
also ready victims and hitherto unorganized rural 
areas, of which outstanding examples are north- 
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eastern Brazil and rural areas in Chile and Colom- 
bia and Ecuador. 

A good deal of propaganda material is being im- 
ported from Cuba. Several governments com- 
mented on activity by Cuban agents, sometimes 
with the help of Cuban diplomatic missions. The 
Cubans appear, however, to be becoming increas- 
ingly cautious about gunrunning and blatant 
abuses of diplomatic missions for subversive pur- 
poses. I must tell you I was followed on this 
journey or preceded by two or three diplomats 
from Cuba. It sort of reminded me of those truth 
squads that the Republicans had. [Laughter.] 

I remember saying at a diplomatic banquet 
somewhat to the amusement of the audience, in the 
campaign I think of 1956 when the truth squad 
arrived at the airport about the same time that I 
did, that they bore exactly the same relation to the 
truth that the fire engine did to the fire—they 
would extinguish it if they could. [Laughter.] 

The theme of these gentlemen—and very ac- 
complished senior diplomats of the Cuban Foreign 
Service they were—was generally to interrogate 
the Foreign Ministers and the Presidents of the 
countries that I just visited as to their view on 
nonintervention and on self-determination. I 
must recall vividly the responses that some made 
who will have to be nameless because I don’t want 
to embarrass them. One of them told me that he 
had said, “Yes, we believe in self-determination 
in this country, and we believe that self-determi- 
nation means the right of the people to choose all 
of the time. Have you those conditions in Cuba?” 
Another one said, “Yes, we believe in those princi- 
ples of the American system, of the American 
structure, but we also believe in all of the other 
principles of the American system.” I think 
these kinds of responses are indicative of the feel- 
ing that prevails among the thoughtful leadership 
in most all of Latin America. 

The alinement of Cuba with the Communist 
movement has greatly added to the appeal of com- 
munism, however, since it can now take on the guise 
of an indigenous Latin American revolutionary 
movement. There is very widespread popular 
sympathy for the proclaimed goals of the Cuban 
revolution, including land reform, popular educa- 
tion, social equality, the removal of foreign busi- 
ness influences, and defiance of the Yankee 
colossus. The failure of the April invasion at- 
tempt gave added impetus to Communist Castro 
penetration since it seemed to imply immunity of 
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left extremism in Latin America from United 
States retaliation. There is little popular appre- 
ciation of the sovietization of the Cuban regime. 
Latin America thinks of Cuba—by and large, the 
common ordinary people think of Cuba—as a so- 
cial reform, as a social revolution, whereas we 
think of it as communism. They are unaware for 
the most part, I felt, of its establishment as a 
police-state apparatus of terror or the other per- 
versions of the original revolutionary objectives of 
Mr. Castro. 


Intensive Action Needed 


Much more intensive action is evidently needed 
to promote the democratic cause in intellectual 
savants in Latin America. Ministers in several 
countries commented once again on the absence of 
cheap paperback translations into Spanish and 
into Portuguese of United States classics and of 
important nonfiction, contemporary works, includ- 
ing my own. [Laughter.] I am happy to say I 
do have Spanish translations in most cases, and I 
seem to be very well known. I’m not sure whether 
they read them just the day before I arrived or not, 
but they point to the contrast with the highly sub- 
sidized and widely distributed editions that we 
have all encountered in our travels abroad of Marx, 
Lenin, of Mao Tse-tung and other Communist 
writers. Far more, as we find now—as you prob- 
ably know—distributed all over South America— 
do-it-yourself handbooks on how to be a guerrilla- 
war fighter, printed in China, “How To Over- 
throw the Catholic Church,” printed in China, and 
SO on. 

A far more affirmative attack on the problem of 
urban slum conditions and rural insecurity is also 
evidently needed if these large groups, no longer 
politically passive, are to see some hope for a better 
life under free institutions. 

In connection with the misunderstanding of the 
true character of the current developments in 
Cuba, I believe that excellent use could be made of 
students and of professional intellectuals among 
the Cuban exiles, especially those who fought 
with Castro in his early days, to speak and write 
and circulate among their counterparts through- 
out the hemisphere. Their testimony would have 
a credibility which no North American can be ex- 
pected to achieve. 

We encountered a unanimous and intense—and 
I don’t exaggerate—intense interest in the Alli- 
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ance for Progress program. President Kennedy’s 
March 13th address * was described as having cre- 
ated a profound impression in Latin America, the 
most favorable since Franklin Roosevelt’s an- 
nouncement of the good-neighbor policy. Without 
exception, governments emphasized the political 
importance of making the Uruguay meeting of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council a 
success—to use their word. And that means not 
merely another in the long line of inter-American 
meetings. 

On the other hand, there was no clear or uniform 
definition of what constitutes success. There 
was a wide variety in the concept of the meetings, 
of objectives and procedures, and great disparity 
in the intensity and the character of national 
preparations for this program. A few govern- 
ments appeared to believe that the meeting would 
be the occasion for the cutting of an aid melon, 
so to speak, with little regard to self-help measures 
or structural reforms in such fields as land tenure 
and taxation. But all paid at least lip service to 
the concept of self-help. And several were in 
deadly earnest on this front. 

In terms of technical work on long-term pro- 
graming for national economic and social develop- 
ment, Colombia, Chile, Brazil, and perhaps 
Venezuela seemed to be well in advance of their 
sister nations. Several others handed us inter- 
esting proposals—some handed us shopping lists, 
so to speak, of public investment projects on 
which they look for aid by loan and otherwise. 

Argentina emphasized the importance in her 
rather special case of industrial development, as 
contrasted with social investment, which has 
made such long progress for so many years in 
that great country. Many governments advanced 
claims for special consideration on political or 
other grounds. In several cases less emphasis 
was placed on outside aid for public investment 
than on trade and commodity price policies. 

Argentina, Uruguay, Chile have declared 
frequently their strong emphatic interest in 
American policy support for their commercial 
negotiations with the European Common Market. 
And there was the most intense interest in joint 
action to stabilize commodity prices and to raise 
the prices of key import items in this country— 
export items for them—notably coffee. Some 14 


* For text, see ibid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
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countries, as you know, of Latin America are 
largely dependent for their foreign exchange posi- 
tion on their export of coffee. 


What the Mission Demonstrated 


I believe our mission greatly clarified the think- 
ing of many South American governments on 
the types of results which we might hope to 
achieve at the Uruguay conference, especially in 
the fields of investment, programing, and the 
coordination of outside aid. We must clearly 
expect active discussion of commercial policy and 
of commodity markets, and we should have well- 
defined positions on these issues. A forthcoming 
attitude in these fields would do much to overcome 
the disappointments which are likely with respect 
to the amounts and the conditions of financial 
aid. 

As to aid, it is a fact that the needs are enor- 
mous. The desire for accelerated growth is great 
and universal, and the capacity for effective use 
of aid is being rapidly augmented by the system- 
atic programing of public investment, often for 
the first time. 

In most cases the general concepts and priori- 
ties are not far out of line with our own thinking. 
It is evident that large increases in the rate of 
economic and social investment and United States 
aid as compared with recent years are expected 
throughout South America. Fortunately most 
of the governments appear to be thinking mainly 
in terms of hard loans which can be financed 
by the World Bank, by the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the Export-Import Bank, 
to the extent that their real credit worthiness 
permits. 

This in turn may be largely dependent, 
of course, on action in the commercial policy 
and commodity market areas. If Congress fur- 
nished the authority for making long-term 
commitments, there is no question but that the 
ability of the Latin American governments to 
carry through sustained development efforts, in- 
cluding the needed structural reforms, will be 
greatly enhanced. 

Our mission demonstrated, I think, the vital 
importance of re-creating confidence in a collective 
approach to the problems of Communist subver- 
sion and of indirect aggression if the inter- 
American system has any hope of survival. The 
abortive Cuban invasion attempt of last April, 
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coupled with subsequent public disclosure and 
controversy, did not enhance Latin American 
opinion about the United States—I think we 
might as well face it—because nonintervention is 
still a cardinal article of faith throughout our 
good neighborhood. But I suspect there is a 
great deal of unspoken disappointment, actually, 
that the invasion failed, that even in these cases 
most of them, I dare say, would have denounced 
any unilateral invasion publicly. 

In some countries there has been a tendency to 
regard the Cuban problem as essentially a bilateral 
one between the United States and Cuba, which 
might be negotiable if we only relaxed our hostility 
and permitted the larger Latin American states 
to act as mediators. I believe that we succeeded 
in convincing the Presidents and governments con- 
cerned that the problem is by no means a bilateral 
problem, that such issues between us as compensa- 
tion for expropriated properties are of secondary 
order, which could be negotiated if other circum- 
stances were favorable, and that the real cause of 
concern is the establishment of a beachhead for 
Communist penetration and subversion through- 
out the hemisphere. 

It follows that the issue is one of concern to all 
of the American Republics, affecting Latin Amer- 
ica even more than the United States, because it is 
the Latin countries which are more vulnerable and 
actually the object of indirect aggression today. 
It is they, therefore, who should be primarily con- 
cerned with action to deal with this universal 
problem. 

It was generally and strongly felt that no collec- 
tive action could be officially considered until the 
economic conference was concluded and had dem- 
onstrated its success as a major step toward 
economic and social development, toward the crea- 
tion of some sense of hope among these miserable 
masses in so many of the Latin American countries. 
This conclusion was based partly on the need to 
obliterate the memory of the April invasion effort, 
but far more on the need to show to dissident left- 
wing elements in their countries that there is real 
promise of economic and social progress under 
genuinely democratic regimes working in coopera- 
tion with the United States. 

As to the possibility of collective action after 
the Alliance for Progress meeting in Uruguay, I 
can’t predict, of course, with any confidence. But 
I think it’s quite possible that there will be strong 
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leadership in Latin America to deal with this new 
form of outside intervention under the Rio Pact 
in the treaties constituting the system of the Amer- 
icas. The action can be meaningful only if it is 
supported, of course, by two of the three largest 
Latin American countries—Argentina, Brazil, and 
Mexico. This point is agreed by all concerned, re- 
gardless of whether the legally necessary 14 votes 
could be secured without including any or more 
than one of these three great countries. 

Mexican concurrence at the moment does not 
seem likely. The possibilities of Argentina and 
Brazil concurrence depend, of course, in large 
measure on developments in the immediate future. 
This presents many problems which I’m sure, with 
the sympathy and with the understanding and 
with the mutual anxiety for accommodation and 
accord that I discovered, can be worked out. 

In my view this is a problem which we are going 
to have to confront for some time to come, and it 
is entirely suitable not only that the problem exists 
but that we deal with it as patiently and as orderly 
and in as persuasive a way as we can. 

Now let me conclude this other hurried once- 
over, this tour de raison, by saying to you that the 
most important discovery to me on this journey 
was that all of the governments of Latin America 
realize now that they have to translate economic 
and social reforms into action, and they have to get 
results, that the old societies must change, that the 
mold of the past is broken by events, by the revolu- 
tion that has swept the world, and that they must 
identify themselves with these essential changes to 
support any successful economic reform move- 
ments. That is to say, they must be for the benefit 
of the people and demonstrably for the benefit of 
the people. I think this is marked progress and of 
the utmost importance. 

I look forward to an increasing realization that, 
with strict correctness and probity and sincerity 
of behavior on both sides, the realization that 
South America needs us and that we need South 
America and that they and we can work in greater 
cooperation to make the American system stronger 
is very likely. 


10th Anniversary of Colombo Plan 


Statement by President Kennedy 


White House press release (Hyannis, Mass.) dated July 1 


I want to pay tribute today [July 1] on its 
10th anniversary to the Colombo Plan for co- 
operative economic development in south and 
southeast Asia, a great international organization 
of which the United States has proudly been a 
member almost from its inception. The Colombo 
Plan is being honored at this time in some 20 
countries which make up its membership. The 
countries of south and southeast Asia which com- 
prise the Colombo area are all struggling to free 
themselves from the ageless burden of poverty. 
Their economic development is the central objec- 
tive of the Colombo Plan. They are helped in 
this by the nonarea members—Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

The Colombo Plan seeks through friendly con- 
sultation to aid south and southeast Asian coun- 
tries in their individual efforts to develop 
themselves and encourages the fullest possible 
cooperation among all members to achieve this 
objective. 

While the Colombo Plan is not in itself an 
operating agency, it nourishes intimate multi- 
lateral consultations on development problems 
and plans and stimulates practical economic co- 
operation among its members through bilateral 
arrangements. The Colombo Plan has become a 
symbol of the economic aspirations of hundreds 
of millions of people in south and southeast Asia. 

On behalf of the United States I congratulate 
the Colombo Plan on its first decade of dedicated 
service to the noble cause of a better life for the 
peoples of Asia. We are proud to be associated 
in this effort. It illustrates well the type of self- 
reliance and mutual cooperation—learning to help 
each other—which the United States particularly 
endeavors to further through its own foreign aid 
program. We hope the constructive influence of 
the Colombo Plan will grow with the years. 
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Secretary Rusk Interviewed on “‘At the Source’”’ Program 


Following is the transcript of an interview of 
Secretary Rusk on a Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem TV program, “At the Source,” on June 29. 
Press release 464 dated June 30 

Announcer: It is at this desk that some of the 
major decisions of our time are made. The CBS 
Television Network takes you to the office of the 
Secretary of State in Washington, D.C. We are 
“At the Source”’—the physical setting in which 
Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State, thinks and 
works and acts on important questions of foreign 
policy. 

In an informal and spontaneous discussion re- 
corded earlier today, Secretary Rusk meets with 
chief CBS News Washington correspondent 
Howard K. Smith and CBS News correspondents 
Bill Downs and Paul Niven. 

Now let us join their discussion “At the Source.” 
Here is Howard K. Smith. 


Mr. Smith: Mr. Secretary, you’ve had a long 
and varied experience as a subordinate in the State 
Department, and now that you have had 5 months 
as the head of the State Department, have you 
learned anything you didn’t know then? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, when I was one of 10 As- 
sistant Secretaries back 10 years ago, I thought 
then that life was fairly complicated and busy. 
It’s no less so today. I think the thing that I did 
not appreciate 10 years ago is that the Secretary 
almost never has the fun of dealing with a simple 
question ; those are handled by his colleagues down 
the line. Most of the questions which come to the 
Secretary’s desk and go from there to the Presi- 
dent these days, given the pace and complexity of 
our relations with the rest of the world, are, shall 
I say, most interesting and usually complicated 
and difficult. 

Mr. Downs: Well, Mr. Secretary, we who 
wander around this big building, which is your 
headquarters here, have sort of a saying that if 
you are pessimistic 100 percent of the time, why, 
99 percent of the time you are right. But there 
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must be another side of the coin. Hasn’t some- 
thing ridiculous happened to you since you’ve been 
in—something funny ? 

Secretary Rusk: Oh, I think there are a number 
of amusing things which happen along the way. 

It might be a little embarrassing to spell them 
out here, but there are always unearned dividends 
in this job—some perfectly ridiculous event oc- 
curring somewhere that no one could have pre- 
dicted, with not grave consequences, but which 
adds to the gaiety and enlightenment of the world 
scene. No, there is fun in this job, too. 


West’s Commitment in Berlin 


Mr. Niven: I suppose the least funny aspect of 
life today for you is Berlin, Mr. Secretary. It’s 
now 214 years since Khrushchev said he was going 
to sign a peace treaty with East Germany. Have 
our contingency planners in that time made a 
tentative decision as to where we draw the line? 
Do we let him sign his peace treaty with East 
Germany and wait for the East Germans to stop 
our trucks, or do we resist the peace treaty itself? 


Secretary Rusk: Mr. Niven, the President 
yesterday in his press conference made a very im- 
portant statement on this question,’ and I don’t 
suppose it would be well for high officials to make 
fresh statements on almost a daily basis on such 
a serious question. 

But let me say this in direct answer to your par- 
ticular question: The essence of our commitment 
there—of our rights—and the basis for our con- 
cern about the future in West Berlin is the right 
of the three powers—the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France—in West Berlin—our ob- 
ligations and responsibilities to the people in West 
Berlin, and the commitment of the West to the 
security and freedom of West Berlin. Now there 
are a great many questions which have been dis- 
cussed and talked about—formulae, proposals, 
counterproposals—but this is the essence of the 
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matter: We are there by right, not by sufferance. 
We have obligations to ourselves and to the people 
of West Berlin, and we do not accept the notion 
that those rights can be terminated or that the 
security of the people of that city can be en- 
dangered by the unilateral action taken by someone 
else. 


Mr. Smith: Mr. Secretary, a thing that bothers 
me—and I think bothers a great many people—is 
the thought that we may be prepared to be firm 
against an all-out, all-at-once warlike threat in 
Berlin. But the possibility exists that the Russians 
' won’t give us such a challenge. Instead they will 
try to shave away our rights in installments so 
small that none will seem worth fighting about. 

Are we prepared to—to face the possibility that 
they will attempt first to grant East German pup- 
pet police the right to police our traffic, then delay 
the traffic, then harass the traffic? Are we pre- 
pared to meet that threat? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, this is one of the prob- 
lems which will have to be thought about, con- 
sidered, planned for in our discussions within our 
own Government and with other governments. In 
a situation of this sort the Soviets would probably 
try to create an ambiguous situation because these 
are more difficult to handle and deal with and to 
explain publicly. 


Mr. Downs: What do you mean, sir? 


Secretary Rusk: Along the lines of Mr. Smith’s 
comments, that is, to leave it uncertain, to let what- 
ever action occurs occur with hesitancy or with 
concealment or with indirectness, because the un- 
derlying issues are simple and direct and these 
must be understood by our own people and by 
peoples in other countries and it is important to 
keep the ambiguities cleared away so that we 
know exactly what the issues are. 


Mr. Downs: Well, if we agree that freedom is 
not negotiable in Berlin, what is? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, since 1946 the Western 
Powers have made a series of proposals for a 
permanent settlement in Germany and in Berlin. 
Now these have taken a variety of forms over the 
years. Most of them have had to do with the self- 
determination of the peoples concerned. 

This is an instinctive American reaction to the 
way in which you go about settling questions of 
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this sort—ask the people themselves what solution 
they themselves want. And in the long turn of 
history this also may be the wise course in looking 
for a permanent solution because history is full of 
situations where the absence of self-determination 
has led to ambitions, appetites, revanchist ideas 
which in turn disturb the peace. 


Mr. Niven: Do you expect this crisis to unfold 
according to any kind of a timetable, Mr. Secre- 
tary ? 

Secretary Rusk: The timetable, of course, de- 
pends upon all parties. Mr. Khrushchev has in- 
dicated that he expects to take certain action by 
the end of the year. That does not mean that he 
might not raise one or another part of this question 
before then. That also does not mean that every- 
one else would wait until the end of the year to 
address themselves to it. So I think that it is 
safe at this time to say, Mr. Niven, that the Berlin 
question is going to be with us as an active ques- 
tion on our agenda both before the Government 
and the American people for the next several 
months anyhow. 


Discussions Among Governments 

Mr. Niven: Is there a hint there that we may 
try to beat him at his own game by proposing 
negotiations ? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think there is no ques- 
tion that there will be discussions among govern- 
ments about Berlin, including discussions with 
the Soviet Union. In the first instance, for ex- 
ample, we will be replying to Mr. Khrushchev’s 


aide memoire? on the subject. When you raise 
the question of negotiation, this to some people 
implies a particular form or forum or way of talk- 
ing. What I am saying is that undoubtedly this 
question is going to be discussed—but under what 
circumstances and in what way it will be reached— 
in the course of discussions among governments 
now going on— 

Mr. Smith: Mr. Secretary, Winston Churchill 
once said that, if the Allies had made it perfectly 


clear to the Germans before either world war that 
they would fight and just where they would draw 

* An aide memoire was handed to President Kennedy by 
Premier Khrushchey during their meeting at Vienna 


June 2-4. 
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the line, there wouldn’t have been either world 
war. Would it not, in view of that, be an act 
of wisdom to let the Russians know exactly what 
we would not permit—for example, if we would 
not permit their East German police to take over 
the stamping of our traffic papers into and out 
of Berlin? 


Secretary Rusk: The issue mentioned by Mr. 
Churchill is a central one in relations between 
a dictatorship, or an authoritarian form of gov- 
ernment, and the democracies, because it is rela- 
tively easy for a highly centralized regime to 
underestimate the political processes which go 
on in a democratic society. 

We debate vigorously among ourselves; we dif- 
fer with each other. We have all sorts of internal 
quarrels as we sort out our political arrangements 
on a democratic basis, and, indeed, in our discus- 
sions with our friends abroad there is considerable 
public discussion of different points of view on 
important questions among thriving democracies. 

Now, there is a temptation on the part of an 
authoritarian ruler to think that this is a sign of 
weakness and lack of unity. Indeed, a miscalcu- 
lation on this point, an estimate that democracies 
would not do what in fact they would do, is a 
source of danger. So there will be a number of 
points of clarification of purpose and procedure 
and issue, aimed at the avoidance of this kind of 
miscalculation. 


Mr. Smith: These will be made public, will they ? 


Secretary Rusk: Public, and I presume in the 
course of intergovernmental discussions, yes. 


Question of German Reunification 


Mr. Downs: Well, Mr. Secretary, Walter Lipp- 
mann this morning said that it is the unstated pol- 
icy of Britain and France to preserve the division 
of Germany as it nowis. We, at the same time, are 
calling for reunification of Germany. Is that not 
a dangerous division of policy or opinion on the 
part—between us and our allies? 


Secretary Rusk : The Western proposals on Ger- 
many and Berlin over the years have been on the 
basis of agreement. And the record there is filled 
with proposals to give the Germans a chance to 
decide on such questions as unification. 

Now, when a new approach or a new move is 
made, such as was made in the Russian aide mem- 
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oire that was delivered to us at Vienna, you can 
expect all the governments directly involved to 
review the entire history of the situation, consult 
with each other, and decide how to move from 
here. 

I myself am confident that there will be unity 
and agreement among the governments directly 
concerned and that disunity is not going to be the 
problem. 


Mr. Downs: Someone said that the art of diplo- 
macy is to avoid dead ends. Do you think that 
both sides have avoided a dead end at this stage 
of the game in Berlin? 


Secretary Rusk ; Well, I think it is important not 
to come to the dead end but to explore every pos- 
sibility of working out a tolerable peace that is con- 
sistent with the vital interests of our own country. 


Mr. Niven: Some people have interpreted Mr. 
Khrushchev’s speech yesterday as an indication 
that he is in a diplomatic hole he got himself into 
and that he is almost appealing for help from the 
West in getting out of it—that this was a much 
more moderate speech than some of its prede- 
cessors. Do you agree, sir? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, appraising a particular 
speech is sometimes a little hazardous. Of course 
we read a speech of that sort with considerable 
care and interest, but in view of the record of the 
last several weeks I think one would not wish to 
leap to conclusions too quickly on the basis of a 
single speech. After all, those of us who have to 
make speeches from time to time know how easy 
it is to say things a little differently and without 
necessarily implying too much by it. But this 
will be given very careful study, of course. 


Nuclear Testing and Disarmament 

Mr. Smith: Mr. Secretary, Berlin is topic A in 
the world. Can we talk to you about topic B— 
nuclear testing and disarmament? 

Have you any theories as to why the Russians, 
who seemed to be interested in reaching a treaty 
to ban nuclear tests with us for several years, sud- 
denly this year seem to have lost interest in it? 


Secretary Rusk: There may be several reasons 
which move them in that direction. 
I think Mr. Khrushchev, in his aide memoire on 
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the subject,’ and some of the things that have been 
said in speeches and other places, made it quite 
clear as to what one of the reasons is. They have 
made, it seems to me, a far-reaching and funda- 
mental decision about their attitude toward inter- 
national organizations and international arrange- 
ments on such things as inspection and control. 
Their experiences in the Congo and their esti- 
mate of the effect of the actions taken by the United 
Nations in the Congo upon their policies in that 
country led them to say that “we are not going to 
subject the interests of the Soviet Union to deci- 
sions made by somebody else.” 

Now, this is essentially the origin of the so- 
called “troika” formula—that in these matters 
there will be a Communist, a capitalist, a neutral, 
and that each one of them would have a veto on 
action taken. 

Well, now, obviously, this would lead—if this 
is the principle on which the inspection machinery 
is organized and operated—obviously this would 
lead to self-inspection or to an ability to bar effec- 
tive inspection and control and that would be 
unacceptable for the rest. It’s—I think it’s also 
important to bear in mind that for the Soviet 
Union secrecy is a very great strategic advantage, 
as they see it. Their communications on the sub- 
ject of disarmament, nuclear test control, suggest 
that they look upon international inspection and 
contro] as a form of espionage—that effective con- 
trol discloses secrets within the Soviet Union. 

Well, this is for them a serious step. But for 
the rest of us it is a vital step, because we find it 
difficult to see how you can proceed down the path 
toward disarmament unless you have reasonable 
assurances that none of us will be, as Aristide 
Briand once put it, dupes or victims in this busi- 
ness. 

So we have been discouraged, although not sur- 
prised. We have been discouraged by the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Government in the recent nu- 
clear test discussions in Geneva. We had hoped 
that we could get that agreement, not because this 
represents a major step in disarmament but be- 
cause it was a most significant first step and it 
would have established the principle of inspection 
and contro] and given us some experience in the 
actual operation of a system of inspection and con- 


*For texts of a Soviet aide memoire of June 4 and a 
U.S. note of June 17 in reply, see Buttetin of July 3, 
1961, p. 18. 
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trol. This would then open the way for further 
steps in the disarmament that we all would like 
to accomplish, if we can find a way to do it con- 
sistent with our security. 


Question of Resuniing Testing 


Mr. Downs: Mr. Secretary, right now there 
are calls on Capitol Hill and elsewhere in 
the Government to resume testing. From the 
diplomatic viewpoint, do you think after a 3-year 
moratorium that the damage it would do to our 
prestige and power among the neutrals, whom we 
have been trying to woo the most, is worth the 
military gains that we would get out of resuming 
testing ? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, this is a very serious 
question which must, of course, preoccupy the 
mind of President Kennedy. And he com- 
mented on it yesterday.‘ 

I think that when we balance up these matters 
we wil] find that, in the first place, the world does 
understand that there is on the table at Geneva a 
reasonable, workable treaty ° submitted with bona 
fides looking toward the suspension of tests and 
the establishment of a genuine test-ban system. 
Now, I don’t think we should assume that, because 
people in other parts of the world as well as our 
own people would hope that progress can be 
made on these matters, they would not fail to 
understand that the rest of the world has a vital 
interest in the steps that the United States may 
have to take in the protection of its own elementary 
security. 


Mr. Niven: Mr. Secretary— 


Secretary Rusk: This is a matter for the future 
and has to be; this is something that the President 
will have to decide in the weeks and months ahead. 


Mr. Niven: Mr.—Walter Lippmann has raised 
the possibility that Mr. Khrushchev may want 
tests resumed because Russian scientists need them 
more than we do at this point. Isthere any feeling 
in our Government that that may be true? 

Secretary Rusk: That is the kind of question 
which will have to be examined, but I think that it 
would not be useful for me to comment upon where 
the advantages might lie in the circumstances. 
This is something that has to be judged on a highly 


* Ibid., July 17, 1961, p. 106. 
5 For text, see ibid., June 5, 1961, p. 870. 
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technical basis involving many classified elements, 
and I think any observation on my part would be 
beside the point. 


U.S. Policy Toward Cuba 


Mr. Smith: Can we turn to Latin America? I 
would like to ask you what exactly is our policy 
toward Cuba? 

One of your spokesmen has said, “. .. Com- 
munism in this hemisphere is not negotiable.” 
Then, what do we do about Castro? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, there are two main things 
that it seems to me must be done and which are in 
process. 

One is that we must do everything that we can 
to insure that Cuba is not, itself, exploited as a base 
for the future penetration of forces and elements 
from outside the hemisphere into other countries 
of this hemisphere; that is, any attempt to use 
Cuba as a base for agents or arms or whatever it is 
into other countries will require the immediate and 
energetic attention of all the governments and 
countries concerned. 

I think, secondly, that the members of the Or- 
ganization of American States do more than ever 
now recognize that this is something more than a 


bilateral question between Cuba and the United 
States, that it is in fact a problem for the hemi- 
sphere, that it is a potential disturbance to the 
peace of the hemisphere, and that the OAS, itself, 
should give it very serious thought and attention. 
We are developing our diplomacy and our discus- 
sions with other governments along both these 


lines. 


Sino-Soviet Penetration 

Mr. Smith: Well, this penetration is, however, 
going on, is it not? I understand that the other 
day—one day this week in Montevideo—five tons 
of Mao Tse-tung’s writings on guerrilla warfare 
were confiscated, and it’s thought that they came 
via Cuba channels to Montevideo. 


Secretary Rusk: I think we must recognize in 
this country that the Sino-Soviet bloc has made a 
very serious decision that it will try to press its 
opportunities beyond our alliances—jumping over 
the alliances, going around the alliances—in order 
to make as much headway as possible in the so- 
called underdeveloped parts of the world. 

Now, Mr. Khrushchev has indicated that—his 
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great interest in these parts of the world—and 
that includes Latin America—in the under- 
developed countries—since 1954 they have been 
putting more and more resources into economic 
and cultural relations, and they have been building 
up their propaganda very rapidly. 

Now, we believe that they will make an effort, a 
serious effort, in Latin America with all the propa- 
ganda and other resources at their disposal. We 
feel that the primary protection against this kind 
of attempted penetration is the mobilization of the 
energies and interests and the loyalties of the peo- 
ple of Latin America in their own economic and 
social development, because, if the peoples of this 
hemisphere show that they are on the move, along 
the lines of President Kennedy’s Alliance for 
Progress,’ if they are ready themselves to take 
their own futures in their own hands and can move 
to build up their own education, their health, their 
productivity, this is the way that societies become 
impervious to this sort of penetration. Now there 
are other things in the propaganda field, in the 
cultural relations, in broadcasting, many things 
which we can do more strongly than we are now 
doing. These require funds, and funds are not 
always easy to come by. 

Mr. Downs: Mr. Secretary, without getting into 
sort of washing dirty linen on the CIA and the 
rest of it, have you found that the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency’s involvement in the Cuban fiasco 
gave us a black eye pretty well all over the world? 
Have you found that it dictates policy any place 
else other than it did in Cuba? 

Secretary Rusk: I don’t think that I want to 
comment about a specific agency and a specific 
episode. I am reminded of a statement made 
earlier that as far as that particular event was 
concerned, there was something in it for every- 
body. (Laughter.) 

But, no, I think that policy of the present ad- 
ministration in our foreign policy is made by the 
President and the Secretary of State and his key 
advisers. 

Mr. Downs: Well, let me ask you another one, 
and let me quote you—I’ve got it written down 
here, “Rusk’s law.” 

There has been some discussion about whether 
or not there are two State Departments, one in the 


6 For texts of an address and a message to Congress by 
President Kennedy, see ibid., Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
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White House and one over here in this building 
and in your office, and you wrote back in Foreign 
Affairs a year ago, “No department or agency can 
be coordinated by a parallel department or 
agency.” In other words, if you have got two 
agencies working on the same problem, you never 
get together. Do you think that is happening ? 


Secretary Rusk: Oh, I’m sorry that I have to 
suggest that is a misquotation. That was a law to 
which I was objecting in this article. That is, I 
do not myself take the view that it should be con- 
sidered infra dig to defer to a companion agency. 

Now, that coordination is something which 
ought to be worked out by the assignment of 
central responsibilities to identifiable individuals 
and departments who, in turn, have the responsi- 
bility for coordination with their neighbors. And 
we do need to work toward a simplification of the 
arrangements by which we come to our decisions, 
and I think the present administration has been 
doing that. 


Handling of Latin American Affairs 


Mr. Downs: Then you find no objection to the 
Presidential task force under Adolf Berle, or any 
conflict with the new Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. [Robert F.] Woodward ? 


Secretary Rusk: When the new administration 
took responsibility on January 20, there were a 
great many urgent jobs that had to be done 
quickly. For example, the book which my col- 
leagues in the Department kindly prepared for 
me, entitled “Major Issues Facing the New Ad- 
ministration,” was a looseleaf book some 3 inches 
thick. Now, there were several things in the Latin 
American field which needed to be done promptly. 
For example, the program under the so-called 
Bogot&é program had to be presented to Congress, 
and quickly, to get the program moving. This 
could not have been done in the time available 
through the normal machinery of government; so 
that task force took that on. The Brazilian fi- 
nancing was a part of it. Some of the steps we 
have taken in Bolivia was a part of it. So that 
task force, during this period of getting started, 
has done some extraordinarily helpful and effec- 
tive things. 

Now, as we settle in and we get our new arrange- 
ments set, the normal procedures will more and 
more, of course, take over. 
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Mr. Niven: But I think you might agree, sir, 
that Secretary Dulles was perpetually vigilant to 
see that there was no great influence on President 
Eisenhower in the foreign policy field from any- 
body except him, whether it be from Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower or Harold Stassen or anyone. Is this 
something every Secretary has to watch out for? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, how these procedures 
work is, of course, a matter of interest to any 
Secretary and to any President. But let me just 
comment that Washington, to me, is a city which 
is filled with quiet diplomacy but a good deal of 
local gossip. 

Actually, the President is in full charge of his 
office and of foreign policy, and he has used the 
Department of State and the other departments 
as he needs them to help him in this job. There is 
close and friendly contact between his personal 
staff and the departments concerned. 

After all, with the abolition of the old Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board, it would be expected 
that certain members of his personal staff and the 
staff of the National Security Council would be 
more active in the liaison field than before. But 
let me assure you that this is not a matter which 
has struck into the actual operations of gov- 
ernment in the way that some of the reports would 
suggest. 


Mr. Smith: Mr. Rusk, are you in favor of Sec- 
retaries of State traveling a great deal? 
(Laughter.) I understand you have traveled 
more than Mr. Dulles in an equal period of time. 


Secretary Rusk: Well, there were three slated 
meetings of foreign secretaries that were facing 
me when I first took office, and I felt that I ought 
to go to those meetings and get acquainted with 
my colleagues from other countries. Then there 
was one unplanned meeting at Geneva over Laos. 

I still think that the principal post, the habitual 
post, of the Secretary of State ought to be at his 
desk in Washington. 

I have discussed with some of my colleagues 
among the foreign ministers the problem of organ- 
izing a sort of trade union of foreign ministers 
to create tolerable working conditions for 
ourselves. 


Mr. Smith: Excuse me, sir. I’m afraid that’s 
all the time we have. 

On that thought, I would like to thank you very 
much, indeed. We all have a national, nonparti- 
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san interest in wishing you the very best of luck. 


Secretary Rusk: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Smith. 


Venezuelan Independence Day 


Remarks by President Kennedy * 


We celebrate today the liberation, 150 years ago, 
of a great American nation, Venezuela. We do 
so before a statue of its liberator, Simén Bolivar, 
an American illustrious among all illustrious 
Americans. By this act we give double testi- 
mony: of our friendship for the land that gave 
him birth and that he launched on the road to 
freedom; of our own rededication to the ideal of 
which he was the first, perhaps the greatest, 
prophet—the unity of the Americas. 

Fifteen years ago this month President 
[Rémulo] Betancourt of Venezuela said before 
another statue of Bolivar: “Today our concern 
and interest is to make [Bolivar’s] message live, 
to incorporate his ideology in our concepts, to 
follow loyally his luminous example in our daily 
tasks as governors and governed.” It is as im- 
portant today as then to do all these things. 

Bolivar, with his insight and genius, pursued 
goals we strive to attain. His greatest dream 
was of a mutually defensive union of all the 
Republics of the hemisphere against the aggression 
of foreign philosophies. Its substance inspires 
the determination of today’s statesmen of the 
Americas to protect their heritage of freedom 
from alien encroachment, to realize to the fullest 
the spiritual and material greatness of their 
nations, to extend to all Americans the benefits of 
freedom and social justice, to make common war 
against poverty and sickness and human inhuman- 
ity to man. 

This determination is today’s expression of the 
great world revolution whose principles were 
clarioned from Philadelphia 185 years ago yester- 
day, again from Caracas 150 years ago today, and 
whose aims must never be considered accom- 
plished. It was and is a revolution based on 
ideals of human dignity ; a revolution that inspires 


1Made at Washington, D.C., on July 5 (White House 
press release) at a wreathlaying ceremony at the statue 
of Sim6n Bolivar on the occasion of Venezuelan Inde- 
, pendence Day. 
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men as long as men’s aspirations continue to ex- 
pand, as they should and must eternally ; a revolu- 
tion so flexible it answers the needs of all countries, 
of all races, of all cultures. Like all great move- 
ments in the history of man, it has followed an 
uneven course. Men have tried to stem it or to 
divert it. Its ideals have been distorted and re- 
defined to sap them of their essence—freedom. 
But always when this revolution has been im- 
periled men have risen to strengthen others’ faith 
in it, to inspire them to its defense. In our life- 
times we of the Americas must be such men. And 
I am confident we shall be. 

Allied for progress, for a determined effort to 
realize the dreams of our Founding Fathers and 
of our liberators, we are on the eve of great under- 
takings by the statesmen of this hemisphere. 
May Bolivar’s words be a beacon for them: “The 
freedom of the new world is the hope of the 
universe.” 


Operation Crossroads Africa 


Remarks by G. Mennen Williams 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs * 


Members of Operation Crossroads Africa, I 
salute you. I am very grateful indeed for this 
opportunity to talk to you before you embark 
on your travels to Africa. I should like to say 
at the outset that Operation Crossroads Africa 
enjoys an excellent reputation among the mem- 
bers of my staff in Washington and in our mis- 
sions abroad. We look forward to working with 
you again this year. 

This is the fourth year in which Operation 
Crossroads, through the capable and inspiring 
leadership of Dr. James Robinson, has gathered 
young scholars and professional people like your- 
selves from all parts of our nation to venture forth 
in what will be one of the most memorable ex- 
periences of your lives. 

In the summer of 1958, some 60 eager and for- 
ward-looking young Americans winged their way 
to 5 west African countries. Since then, each sum- 
mer has seen increasing numbers of Crossroaders 
making friends and engaging in very worthwhile 

*Made at the commissioning ceremony for Operation 
Crossroads Africa at Washington, D.C., on June 21 (press 


release 419). 
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community projects in villages and towns of the 
more remote parts of Africa. This close associa- 
tion with the people of Africa has produced many 
friends for the United States as well as for the 
Crossroaders. 

This year I am told that your group consists of 
230 participants and that your project groups will 
go to work in 14 countries and dependent terri- 
tories in west and east Africa. While the increas- 
ing number of participants reflects the growing 
interest in Africa, it also demonstrates the success 
with which Dr. Robinson and his associates have 
been able to attract highly motivated young 
Americans to the philosophy which underlies and 
nourishes Operation Crossroads Africa. 

This philosophy, simply stated, is founded on 
the idea that a sense of community can be achieved 
through the active sharing of common experiences 
and common efforts by people of differing races, 
creeds, and nationalities. 

We, as the inheritors of the American legacy, 
must make a continuous effort to rediscover and 
reaffirm what is genuinely human and universal 
in our own national character. We must overcome 
complacency, self-satisfaction, and a sense of 
apartness. Translated into the Crossroads philos- 
ophy, this means that in Africa and other less de- 
veloped areas of the world there must be a moral 
and spiritual sharing as well as an economic and 
technical sharing. Man can endure without goods 
and gadgets, but he cannot live without something 
human and universal that joins him to his fellow 
men. Crossroads Africa seeks to apply in a very 
active and very creative way these principles in 
our relations with the people of Africa. 


Significant Changes in Africa 


If it were possible to gather once again the 
group of Crossroaders who visited Africa in 1958 
for a second visit to Africa in 1961, they would 
be astonished at the political and economic changes 
which have taken place in Africa in this compara- 
tively short period of time. Since 1958, 19 nations 
have successfully negotiated their freedom 
through the orderly processes of the conference 
table and now enjoy a fruitful relationship with 
the former colonial powers. Some dependent ter- 
ritories are now searching for the proper formula 
which will lead them to increased self-government 
and eventual independence. 

The most significant change on the African 
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scene today is that, for the first time in several 
hundred years, Africans are working for them- 
selves, for their own national interests, and for 
their own future. Articulate African leadership 
is now guiding the destinies of a large majority 
of the peoples of Africa and, at the same time, 
greatly influencing the future of the entire con- 
tinent. The symbol of African leadership is very 
often the politician-in-a-hurry. What is planned 
for tomorrow must be done today, and what was 
done yesterday was not done soon enough. Luck- 
ily Africa is also gifted with statesmen who, with 
great skill and wisdom, temper impatience with 
reflection, enthusiasm with prudence, and freedom 
with responsibility. What may be omitted in to- 
day’s press about the good works and contribu- 
tions of these statesmen will most certainly be 
enshrined by history for the appreciation of the 
Africa of tomorrow. 

The tasks which confront the leaders and the 
peoples of these African countries and territories 
you will visit are many and complex. They must 
develop their human resources to meet the de- 
mands of modern government and technology. 
They must develop their material resources to 
raise the standards of health, education, and the 
conditions of life generally so that the peoples 
may enjoy economic well-being as well as political 
independence. They must undertake the difficult 
task of marrying the many ancient and respected 
traditions of their people with the most suitable 
elements of modern societies in the hope of bring- 
ing forth a sense of self-confidence, national pride, 
and common understanding. They must embark 
on a new set of economic, political, and cultural 
relationships not only with their immediate neigh- 
bors on the African Continent but with other and 
more remote nations, large and small, without 
compromising their national sovereignty or jeop- 
ardizing their newly won political and economic 
freedoms. 

These are the very real challenges which face 
Africa today, and these are the problems which 
you will be discussing and analyzing in the numer- 
ous discussions you will be holding with your new 
friends in Africa. 

You will be asked, I’m sure, how America stands 
on questions of importance to Africans. Your 
presence will be the first and most eloquent an- 
swer, signifying the spirit of American friendship 
and the desire to understand and to help our fel- 
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low men. You will, I hope, convey four addi- 
tional points. 


U.S. Position on Questions of Importance to Africa 


First, the United States is committed to free- 
dom. It is noteworthy that on Africa Freedom 
Day this year, on April 15, President Kennedy 
joined the Secretary of State in honoring the 
African ambassadors in Washington. In a short 
address, the President told his audience: * 

I think the fact that there are so many Members of the 
House and Senate ...and so many members of the 
United States Government [here], indicates our great 
interest, our profound attachment to the great effort 
which the people of Africa are making in working toward 
political freedom and also working toward a better life 


for their people. 

We also are a revolutionary country and a revolu- 
tionary people, and therefore, though many thousands 
of miles of space may separate our continent from the 
continent of Africa, today we feel extremely close. 


Second, the United States is keenly aware of 
the importance which the African peoples attach 
to racial equality—in Africa and elsewhere in the 
world. We acknowledge that race discrimination 
exists in the United States. In pointing to the 
progress we have made, and to the Government’s 
unequivocal policy of bringing discrimination to 
an end, we do not expect to win any plaudits nor 
to gloss over what remains to be solved. We 
simply say: We are earnestly working away at the 
problem. 

Third, the American public is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the “African personality” and 
of the cultural and social values which African 
societies have to contribute to the world’s enrich- 
ment. 

Fourth, recalling how our own country received 
help in its earliest days, the United States Govern- 
ment and people wish to extend practical help in 
education and economic development where such 
help is wanted. President Kennedy eloquently 
put it this way in his inaugural address: * 

To those people in the huts and villages of half the 
globe struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, we 
pledge our best efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required—not because the Commu- 
nists may be doing it, not because we seek their votes, 
but because it is right [emphasis added]. 


This is one side of the exchange implied in your 
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program. On the other side, I find that one of 
the most attractive aspects of the Operation Cross- 
roads Africa program is the requirement that each 
of you on your return seek as many opportunities 
as possible to speak and write about your obser- 
vations and experiences while in Africa. Sur- 
prising as it may appear, some people in the 
United States still refer to Africa as the Dark 
Continent. The truth is, as a contemporary 
writer caustically observed, “The darkest thing 
about Africa has always been our ignorance of it.” 

I sincerely hope that on your return you will 
make every effort to dispel some of the darkness 
and inform our fellow Americans of the important 
changes which are taking place in Africa and of 
the great expectations which motivate every facet 
of African society. If you conscientiously fulfill 
this one requirement, even in a most modest way, 
your meeting at the crossroads will help build the 
bridge of understanding between the people of 
America and the people of Africa. 


U.S. Ready To Join With Ghana 
in Volta River Project 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Kennedy to Kwame Nkrumah, President of the 
Republic of Ghana. 


White House press release dated July 6 
JUNE 29, 1961 


Dear Mr. Preswent: I was glad to receive your 
letter? regarding the selection of a Chief Execu- 
tive for the Volta River Authority. I think it 
was an excellent idea to ask Prime Minister [John 
G.] Diefenbaker to propose a candidate. We 
have been in touch with our Canadian friends, 
and I am advised that the Prime Minister is 
giving this problem his personal attention and 
hopes to be able to suggest a suitable candidate 
soon. 

I have asked my advisers to try to develop some 
alternative suggestions in the event that others 
do not prove available. Atthe same time, we have 
been in touch with Mr. Eugene Black of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and I know that he is continuing to look 
over the field for possible candidates. 
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I am delighted to be able to advise you that 
all major issues involved in negotiations for the 
United States Government’s share of the financ- 
ing of the dam and smelter have now been resolved. 
The United States Government representatives 
are now working with your representatives here 
to develop the necessary documentation for signa- 
ture and final closing. 

Of course, as we all appreciate, our signing is 
contingent upon your bringing your negotiations 
with the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to a successful conclusion. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me that we have 
been able to join with your Government in help- 
ing to make this great project possible. It is a 
good omen that this major initial step has been 
accomplished during the first year of your Re- 
public and it is a satisfaction to me that this was 
achieved during the first year of my Administra- 
tion. I send you my congratulations on Republic 
Day and my sincere hope for the continued prog- 
ress of your nation. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


Housing Committee To Help Erase 
Discrimination Against Diplomats 


Press release 477 dated July 6 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Several of the District of Columbia’s most 
prominent apartment building owners on July 6 
pledged their support to the Department of State 
and its efforts to erase housing discrimination 
against foreign diplomats. These owners, who 
together control several thousand apartments, 
promised to make their facilities available to Afri- 
can and other diplomats. These owners and real- 
tors then formed a voluntary committee whose 
objective is to secure the support of other apart- 
ment owners in the District. Names of members 
of the committee are attached. 

Some of the owners emphasized that their non- 
discrimination pledge does not apply merely to 
diplomats but that their buildings will be open 
to all citizens who meet normal qualifications, 
without regard to race. One of these, Norman 
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Bernstein, told the group that “it would be hypo- 
critical to say that we are going to open our 
buildings to a few African diplomats and not 
open them to colored American citizens.” 

The pledge of support for the nondiscrimina- 
tion drive came after Chester Bowles, Under 
Secretary of State, told the group that housing 
discrimination in Washington is “not just a mat- 
ter of property rights, it involves the very se- 
curity of this nation.” He told the realtors that 
such discrimination is undermining a great reser- 
voir of friendship and good will that Africans 
and Asians have for the United States. 

“Young diplomats from these nations are 
coming to the United States with a high sense of 
expectancy,” Mr. Bowles explained. “Then they 
run into difficulties that hit them with impact. 
The result is an unhappy, explosive, dangerous 
situation, for many of these people, the future 
leaders of their countries, will carry bitter feel- 
ings of humiliation to their graves.” 

Harris Wofford, Special Assistant to the 
President, told the group that “there is no sub- 
ject on which the President feels more deeply 
than this one.” Wofford said Mr. Kennedy feels 
that there is an urgent need “for a breakthrough 
in this area.” 

The session with apartment owners was called 
by the Protocol Office of the Department of State, 
which has had to grapple recently with several 
cases of African diplomats running into rebuffs 
while seeking housing. Angier Biddle Duke, 
Chief of Protocol, who chaired the meeting, told 
the realtors that the challenge to the United States 
would become even greater during the next few 
months as more diplomatic missions from colored 
nations come into Washington. 

Duke said after the meeting that “it was a most 
satisfactory session. It was a good first step 
toward solving one of our most grievous problems. 
I want to pay special tribute to those apartment 
owners who had dared to stick out their necks 
and take the lead. I am aware of some of the 
problems and difficulties that they face; so I am 
doubly grateful that they have put principle above 
profit.” 

Some of the realtors said that the session had 
been “educational” and that they had not been 
aware of the extent to which their policies had 
impact on the international scene. 
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MEMBERS OF D.C. HOUSING COMMITTEE 


Leo Bernstein, Realty Title Insurance Co. 

Norman Bernstein, Norman Bernstein Syndicates 

Morris Cafritz, Cafritz Co. 

Frank J. Luchs, chairman, Shannon & Luchs 

Justin Hinders, Washington Real Estate Board 

George W. De Franceaux, Washington Real Estate Board 

Mark Winkler, Mark Winkler Management, Inc. 

Tighe Woods, Tighe E. Woods, Realtor 

Louis Richman, Richman Bros. 

Robert C. Weaver, Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency 

Angier Biddle Duke, Chief of Protocol 

Pedro A. Sanjuan, Assistant Chief of Protocol 

Walter M. Tobriner, Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia 


United States and Nigeria Explore 
Means for Economic Cooperation 


Following is an address made by Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs G. Mennen Wil- 
liams on July 6 at a dinner honoring a Nigerian 
economic mission which was making a 3-day visit 
to Washington, together with the text of a jot 
communique issued on July 7 after meetings be- 
tween the mission and departments and agencies 
of the US. Government. 


ADDRESS BY MR. WILLIAMS 


Press release 474 dated July 5 

It is a particular pleasure for me to welcome 
this Nigerian economic mission to the United 
States. I remember with a great deal of satis- 
faction the fine hospitality of the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment and people during my visit in the new 
federation last spring. And I especially recall 
the good and genial fellowship of the luncheon 
in my honor given by the leader of your mission, 
the Honorable Chief F. S. Okotie-Eboh. Several 
other members of this distinguished delegation 
were present. 

I would like to express our deep-felt friendship 
for Nigeria, our appreciation of its aspirations, 
its inspired leadership, constructive policies, and 
especially the energy and the dedication of the 
Nigerian approach to the task of building a better 
future. 

As yours is an economic mission, you will be 
interested in the philosophy which guides our 
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international aid efforts. This philosophy rests 
on a sense of a triple obligation. President Ken- 
nedy pointed out in his foreign aid message to 
Congress‘ that our aid is a response, first, to our 
moral obligations as a good neighbor in the inter- 
dependent community of free nations. Second, 
it is a response to the economic obligations in- 
herent in our relative affluence. Third, our aid 
is a response to our political obligations in the 
defense of freedom. 

We conceive the 1960’s as the crucial “decade 
of development,” the period when many less de- 
veloped nations will seek to achieve self-sustain- 
ing economic and social growth. Through such 
development these nations will be able to make 
their full contribution to an enlarged community 
of free, stable, and self-reliant nations and thus 
reduce world tensions and insecurity. 


Achieving Objectives of Development 

How do we go about these objectives? 

The only conditions governing the extension 
of our aid are these: 

We want to make sure that it will be used 
effectively to promote the economic growth and 
strengthen the independence and stability of the 
receiving nations. 

We wish to encourage those nations which place 
a high priority, in deed and in fact, on a national 
development program. 

Development goals, self-help through mobiliza- 
tion of resources, absorptive capacity, social jus- 
tice—these are the key criteria which we wish 
to employ in determining our aid policies. 

The goals and the means of development, and 
the yardsticks by which development is measured, 
vary greatly from country to country. Every 
truly free nation decides, in light of conditions 
peculiar to itself, to what extent the government 
involves itself in detailed operations and to what 
extent it sets the goals and establishes the frame- 
work within which private activity has free play. 
Real development cannot be obtained without an 
overall assessment of resources and requirements 
and the setting of priorities. Nigeria is now well 
into the heart of those important decisions. 

The fact that your mission includes private 
businessmen indicates that we share the convic- 
tion that economic development is not a simple, 
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mechanical combination of capital and labor that 
can be laid down by fiat but a broad human en- 
deavor requiring dedication, difficult choices, and 
drive. It cannot be grafted onto an economy; it 
has to be generated from within. 


U.S. Role in Africa 

What, then, are our aid objectives in Africa, and 
how do we apply our principles to that continent ? 

We must face at once the fact that 24 African 
states have achieved independence since 1951. 
But the successful transition from dependent to 
independent status of the new African countries 
is not simply the culmination or slowing down of 
a political evolution. Independence usually frees 
new political forces which function in changed 
institutional settings. In many instances—for 
reasons known to all of us—the task of nation- 
building begins the day after independence. 

We see the role of the United States in such a 
situation as that of a friend and good neighbor. 
Ours is a historic opportunity to advise and assist 
African nations to fulfill their national aspira- 
tions and develop a harmonious cooperation with 
other African states. 

The help we give must be tailored to the recipi- 
ents’ need, to their current stage of development, 
and to their foreseeable potential. African lead- 
ers tell us some of their countries need to place 
primary emphasis on developing their human re- 
sources through education and technical assist- 
ance. They may first have to lay the groundwork 
for the development of basic facilities and institu- 
tions. Others are more nearly ready to absorb 
substantial amounts of development capital. 

In the light of these considerations we are im- 
pressed by the all-pervading spirit of determina- 
tion of the Nigerian people to achieve through 
economic growth a more abundant life. We have 
noted the efforts of the Government and of pri- 
vate business in your nation to foster economic 
development and to encourage social justice. 

We realize that Nigeria’s requirements of ex- 
ternal assistance, both for capital and human re- 
source development, are substantial. But, 
happily, Nigeria has many friends among the 
free world’s industrialized countries. The United 
States hopes and believes that these friends can, 
among them, meet your reasonable requirements. 
The United States is prepared to do its share in 
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the important undertaking of assisting Nigeria 
on the path of rapid economic growth. 

It is my hope and belief that your visit to my 
country will further our progress along this road. 
May you take home with you the true spirit which 
draws the United States closer to Nigeria and the 
nations of Africa. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 481 dated July 7 

A twenty-three man Economic Mission from the 
Federation of Nigeria, led by Chief Festus S. 
Okotie-Eboh, Federal Minister of Finance, has 
completed a three-day visit to Washington. The 
Mission’s arrival in the United States comes near 
the end of an around-the-world tour which has 
taken it to London, Prague, Warsaw, Moscow, 
Peking, Rangoon, Karachi, New Delhi, Hong 
Kong and Tokyo. From Washington the Mission 
will travel to New York for a five-day stay and 
then proceed to Montreal and London. 

In Washington, the Mission was warmly re- 
ceived by the President, the Secretaries of State 
and Treasury, the Acting Secretary of Commerce 
and other high Government officials. The talks, 
which were held in pursuance of the Mission’s ob- 
jectives, were characterized by a spirit of under- 
standing and mutual interest consonant with the 
strong bonds of friendship that exist between the 
two countries. 

The Mission took the occasion of its visit to 
acquaint the United States Government with its 
plans for economic and social development, ex- 
plaining the general outline and major points of 
emphasis of its new Five Year Plan which is now 
in preparation. The Mission expressed its appre- 
ciation for the support and assistance which the 
United States Government has given to the suc- 
cessful implementation of the Nigerian Seven 
Year Plan which is now about to be completed and 
its strong hope that the United States would be in 
a position to assist Nigeria as much as possible in 
the future. 

The United States representatives greatly wel- 
comed this opportunity to receive such a clear 
and authoritative account of Nigeria’s develop- 
mental plans. While stressing the importance of 
all industrialized countries of the free world maxi- 
mizing their assistance to the less highly devel- 
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oped countries, the United States representatives 
made clear their government’s sympathetic inter- 
est in Nigeria’s aspirations and plans for economic 
and social development and the willingness of the 
United States within the framework of Congres- 
sional appropriations and legislation to continue 
to give strong support to Nigeria’s efforts. In this 
connection the need was recognized for joint ar- 
rangements which would facilitate continued con- 
sultations on the nature and extent of United 
States assistance to Nigeria as the preparation 
of the latter’s Five Year Plan nears completion. 
It was agreed that such arrangements would be 
worked out during the forthcoming visit of the 
Prime Minister of Nigeria to Washington. 

The Mission also took the occasion of its pres- 
ence in Washington to explore means of expand- 
ing trade between Nigeria and the United States 
and increasing the flow of private American in- 
vestment capital into the Nigerian economy. The 
United States Government made clear its complete 
sympathy with both of these objectives and prom- 
ised the full cooperation of its agencies toward 
their attainment. The Department of Commerce 
has arranged a full program in New York for 
the Nigerian Mission with private United States 
commercial, industrial and financial interests. 
In addition, the Department of Commerce is send- 
ing a strong United States trade and investment 
group to Nigeria for a period of eight weeks this 
fall. 

Both the Nigerian Mission and the United 
States Government welcome the opportunity pro- 
vided by the Mission’s visit to expand their coop- 
eration in the fields of trade and economic devel- 
opment. Both countries are convinced that the 
strengthening of such ties between them will be 
to their mutual advantage and further the cause 
of world peace and prosperity. 


Mali Officials Visit U.S. 


Press release 483 dated July 8 


The Minister of State and Deputy Chief of 
State of the Republic of Mali, Jean Marie Kone, 
and four distinguished governmental and com- 
munity leaders are expected to arrive at Washing- 
ton on July 10 to begin a brief visit in the United 
States. Secretary of State Dean Rusk will meet 
the delegation at Washington Nationa] Airport. 
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The Secretary also will be host at a dinner given 
in honor of the delegation that evening. While 
in Washington the group will visit the Congress 
and several departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. The visitors will meet with 
Henry R. Labouisse, Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration; Edward R. Mur- 
row, Director of the U.S. Information Agency ; 
R. Sargent Shriver, Peace Corps Director; and 
other leading Government officials. They also 
will attend a luncheon given by the Subcommittee 
on African Affairs of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee with subcommittee chairman 
Senator Albert Gore as host. 

On July 14 the visitors will depart from Wash- 
ington for Denver, Colo. Later they will travel 
to Fargo, N. Dak., Dayton, Ohio, and New York 
City. Mr. Kone is expected to return to Mali on 
July 24; the other members of the delegation may 
remain in this country for a longer period. 

During their trip to various regions of this 
country, the visitors from Mali will have an op- 
portunity to observe the current American scene 
and become familiar with the American people, 
their institutions, and their way of life. 

The members of the delegation are: 

Jean Marie Kone, Minister of State and Minister of 

Justice 
Mamadou Gologo, Secretary of State for Information 

and Tourism 
Assamou Diallo, Member of the National Assembly 
Sekou Kansaye, Member of the National Assembly 


Sori Ibrahima Keita, Secretary General of the Youth 
Committee at Kati 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, 1st Session 


Making Nationals, American and Foreign, Eligible for 
Certain Scholarships Under the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as Amended. H. Rept. 559. June 21, 1961. 
7 pp. 

Attendance at Meeting of Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association. Report to accompany S. Con. Res. 29 and 
S. Res. 168. S. Rept. 447. June 26, 1961. 2 pp. 

Extension of Special Milk Program. Report to accom- 
pany S. 146. H. Rept. 577. June 26,1961. 3 pp. 

Continuing the Authority of the President Under Title II 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as Amended, To Utilize Surplus Agri- 
cultural Commedities To Assist Needy Peoples and To 
Promote Economic Development in Underdeveloped 
Areas of the World. Report to accompany S. 1720. 
H. Rept. 579. June 26, 1961. 3 pp. 
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A New Look at the United Nations: Political Assessment 
of the Organization for the Decade of the Sixties 


by Joseph J. Sisco 


Director, Office of United Nations Political and Security Affairs * 


I am pleased to participate in this program on 
the United Nations arranged by the Johnson 
Foundation and the University of Wisconsin in 
cooperation with the American Association for 
the United Nations and the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. It is through meetings such as these that 
greater public understanding of our foreign policy 
can be achieved. We in the Department of State 
deeply appreciate the opportunity afforded by 
this conference to discuss with you some of the 
vital questions of our policy in the United 
Nations. 

I want to discuss with you the question of the 
capacity of the United Nations to act—to take 
and implement political decisions today and in the 
days ahead. To achieve any balanced assess- 
ment we must focus on limitations as well as ca- 
pacities, for it is a painful truth that the image 
of the United Nations has perhaps suffered in 
the United States as much from those who have 
tended to overestimate its utility as from doom- 
and-gloom pessimists who see in each new crisis 
the cataclysmic end of the Organization. 

To achieve any balanced assessment we must 
concern ourselves with the underlying and funda- 
mental forces and development which are fast re- 
molding the world and its institutions, which are 
affecting the United Nations’ ability to act deci- 
sively on behalf of peace and security, to prevent 
and ameliorate disputes through peaceful means, 
and ameliorate disputes through peaceful means, 
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and to meet the needs and problems of the newly 
emergent nations. 


Changing View of the U.N. 


There are limits to United Nations action, and 
it is good that the American people realize this 
today. No longer is international organization 
viewed as a panacea or a cure-all as it tended to 
be viewed in the roseate days of the San Fran- 
cisco conference. We have learned that the search 
for an all-purpose formula is illusory. 

No longer is the view strongly held that the 
United Nations stands aloof, unaffected by basic 
considerations of power politics. We have come 
to realize more fully that as a voluntary associa- 
tion of sovereign and equal states the United Na- 
tions’ ability to act is limited to the consensus 
which can be mobilized. 

We have come to realize more clearly than be- 
fore that, with the universalization of communica- 
tions and man’s ascent to outer space graphically 
showing the interdependence of nations, interna- 
tional organization today is a necessity and that 
the United Nations must be able to act quickly in 
given instances if peace—even uneasy peace—is to 
be achieved and preserved. 

We are fully aware that changes in voting 
alinements have taken place and that this is 
principally a reflection of the fundamental change 
in the power balance represented by the shift from 
American predominance with the atomic bomb to 
a period of mutual deterrence. 

We have come to the painful but mature realiza- 
tion that international problems are often suscep- 
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tible of only modest solutions—rarely complete 
or ideal solutions. We have tended therefore to 
apply to the United Nations a more realistic yard- 
stick of evaluation based on the valid assumption 
that “politics is the art of the possible.” 


United States Leadership in the U.N. 


And finally we know more than ever that the 
effectiveness of the United Nations and its ability 
to take and implement important decisions de- 
pends in great measure on the leadership of the 
United States. 

In his inaugural address President Kennedy 
said: * 

To that world assembly of sovereign states, the United 
Nations, our last best hope in an age where the instru- 
ments of war have far outpaced the instruments of peace, 
we renew our pledge of support—to prevent it from be- 
coming merely a forum for invective—to strengthen its 
shield of the new and the weak—and to enlarge the area 
in which its writ may run. 

The United Nations is not a substitute for 
policy. It is an organization in which states pur- 
sue their own national interests through peaceful 
means. It is an organization in which we must 
continue to pursue our own national interests with 
vigor, determination, resoluteness, firmness, and 
with all the resources of diplomacy and statesman- 
ship at our command. To do otherwise would be 
to give our adversaries the opportunity to shape 
the Organization in their own image. 

And if the United Nations is to continue to serve 
our interests and those of the free world and the 
cause of peace, we must redouble our efforts to 
strengthen its capacity to act. 


U.N.’s Capacity To Deal With Aggression 


First is the U.N.’s ability to resist aggression. 
Over the years there have been two schools of 
thought regarding the role of the Organization in 
meeting aggression collectively from whatever 
source. There are those who have maintained 
resolutely that the United Nations is basically 
limited to a role in the field of pacific settlement. 
This essentially British view was expressed co- 
gently by Sir Gladwyn Jebb some years ago. He 
said: 

While acknowledging its due role in the organization 
of collective resistance to aggression, let us try to use the 
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United Nations for its most useful purpose, namely a 
place where the thorniest of international problems may 
at least be debated and where, with infinite patience, a 
fairly satisfactory solution may sometimes be hammered 
out. A place, too, where, if progress is made on the really 
great political issues, an agreement, first on limitation 
and then on reduction of national armaments, may even- 
tually be achieved. A place where much can be done to 
promote a sounder world by encouraging better economic 
and social conditions in the less advanced countries. A 
place, finally, where the two main protagonists in the cold 
war may—who knows?—one day agree to a settlement 
which could avoid the full arbitrament of war. 

And there are those who maintain that peace 
cannot be maintained unless the United Nations 
is in fact the central instrument of an effective, 
universal, collective security system. 

We cannot make any final judgment on this 
question in 1961, just 16 short and perilous years 
after the signing of the charter. In exploring the 
perimeters of the problem, there are three kinds 
of situations to consider: general aggression, 
limited overt aggression, and indirect aggression. 

In order to avoid the holocaust of general war 
and protect our own security, the United States 
must place primary reliance on its own nuclear de- 
terrent and on such regional defense organizations 
as NATO. This is the reality of our times and 
should not be blurred by symbolism or rhetoric. 
The role of the United Nations, symbolic or other- 
wise, in the event of a general conflict would de- 
pend on the source as well as the circumstances of 
aggression. 

We know, too, that the United Nations has 
played a significant role in limited war, of which 
Korea isan example. For all of its imperfections, 
it is well to remind ourselves that in 1950 for the 
first time in history collective action through an 
international organization did work successfully 
on the battlefield by repelling Communist aggres- 
sion and without resort to global war. 

In the case of limited overt aggression of the 
traditional type which Korea represents, we can 
continue, in my judgment, to expect a sufficient ma- 
jority in the United Nations to give their political 
support and, in some instances, material help. In 
the face of the pointed Soviet attack on the Secre- 
tary-General, in light of serious and continuing 
differences between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, there are some who would brand 
this statement as overoptimistic since in the 99- 
nation U.N. of today there is a total of 46 states 
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from Asia and Africa, many of whom are non- 
alined and who would be reluctant to choose. 

Such an expectation does not appear unduly 
optimistic. While the arithmetic of parliamen- 
tary diplomacy has at times an unreal character, 
because voting alinements do not necessarily re- 
flect real power, it is not insignificant that at this 
past Assembly, on a number of important issues 
where the United States asked or sought decisive 
support, it got it. For example, by 54 to 13 Soviet 
propaganda moves on disarmament were re- 
jected ; * by 54 to 10 the General Assembly rejected 
a similar Soviet propaganda move on the RB-47 
incident; * by 53 to 24 the Kasavubu delegation 
was seated; ° and over vigorous Soviet objection, 
the Assembly by 83 to 11 showed its support for 
the Secretary-General in voting for further U.N. 
measures in the Congo. To be sure there were 
issues where we did not do as well. But the ex- 
amples I have cited at least demonstrate that, with 
vigorous United States leadership, we continue to 
be able to mobilize a stable majority in the United 
Nations on issues that count. 

There is reasonable expectation that such would 
be the case in a brush-fire situation involving 
peace or war. The most important requisite of an 
adequate United Nations system for preventing 
and deterring aggression is what might be called a 
consumer demand for it—recognition by govern- 
ments and peoples that, in this age of increasing 
interdependence and nuclear weapons, peace is the 
first need. If there is a lesson to be learned from 
Sputniks, Luniks, Explorers, men in space, and 
intercontinental missiles, it is that we live in each 
other’s backyards and that we must find the road 
to peace or be destroyed. This fact may yet de- 
velop the requisite consumer demand that would 
make the concept of U.N. collective resistance to 
aggression a reliable political reality. 


The Problem of Indirect Aggression 


But what of indirect aggression, which today is 
probably a more serious threat than general war 
or limited overt aggression? Today open adven- 
turism is increasingiy debarred as being too risky. 
The Soviets support so-called “wars of liberation,” 
the Communist ideological cloak for indirect ag- 


* Ibid., Nov. 7, 1960, p. 723. 
*Tbid., p. 726. 
5 Tbid., Dec. 12, 1960, p. 904. 
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gression. The challenges in Laos and in the Congo 
are of this character. As President Kennedy ex- 
pressed it recently : ° 

Too long we have fixed our eyes on traditional military 
needs, on armies prepared to cross borders or missiles 
poised for flight. Now it should be clear that this is no 
longer enough—that our security may be lost piece by 
piece, country by country, without the firing of a single 
missile or the crossing of a single border. 


If we can agree that in its 16 short years the 
United Nations has dealt reasonably well with 
armies marching across borders, what about its 
role in situations which are often ambiguous, often 
a mixture of internal and external elements, and 
not easily defined in classical terms of aggression ? 

There is no easy answer. Our approach must 
be pragmatic. What are the possibilities? 

The United Nations can help to elucidate the 
problem and provide the basis for action. It is 
unlikely that the United Nations could achieve 
agreement on the definition of indirect aggression 
any more than it has been able to define overt ag- 
gression. To attempt to do so does not appear to 
be a fruitful exercise. But it has not been silent 
on this subject. And it has already provided a 
pragmatic yardstick which members can use to 
judge circumstances. The Essentials of Peace 
Resolution of 19497 called upon every nation: 
“To refrain from any threats or acts, direct or 
indirect, aimed at impairing the freedom, inde- 
pendence, or integrity of any state, or at fomenting 
civil strife and subverting the will of the people 
in any state.” The Peace Through Deeds Resolu- 
tion of November 17, 1950,° reaffirmed that: 
“ ... whatever the weapons used, any aggres- 
sion, whether committed openly, or by fomenting 
civil strife in the interest of a foreign power, or 
otherwise, is the gravest of all crimes against 
peace and security throughout the world.” 

The United Nations has done more. In the 
Congo, where things are looking better these days, 
serious civil war with large-scale military involve- 
ment has been averted because the executive and 
operational arm of the world organization has 
been able to act quickly and effectively. 

There will undoubtedly be other Congos, and 
through such ad hoc United Nations operations 
we may arrive at some criteria of acceptable mul- 
tilateral intervention designed to assist countries 

* Ibid., May 8, 1961, p. 659. 

"For text, see ibid., Nov. 28, 1949, p. 807. 

* For text, see ibid., Nov. 13, 1950, p. 767. 
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concerned through periods of disorder and to 
prevent unilateral outside incursions involving 
dangers of war. And in doing so, as in the Con- 
go, the national interest of the United States, the 
free world, and the cause of peace is being served. 


Development of U.N. Secretariat 


We know that the Soviets are now seeking to 
inject their veto over the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. This is an attempt to reduce the United 
Nations to ineffectiveness. In the words of Secre- 
tary Rusk, “The United States cannot accept so 
serious an undermining of the agreements and 
purposes of the charter.” ® 

The Soviet attack is not surprising. From the 
beginning of the United Nations in 1950 the Secu- 
rity Council was frustrated by the abuse of the 
veto. As a result, the United States pressed the 
“Acheson plan,” which resulted in the adoption of 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution ?° in 1950. This 
reflected a shift of institutional activity from the 
Security Council to the General Assembly, an at- 
tempt to marshal the United Nations’ resources 
under article 10 of the charter so that the Assem- 
bly could act, including the use of armed force, 
within 24 hours of the veto. A further shift, this 
time to the Office of the Secretary-General, fol- 
lowed in the years after 1955, when the 60-nation 
U.N. increased to about 80 and subsequently to its 
present total of 99. As the Assembly became more 
cumbersome, as a two-thirds consensus became 
more difficult to achieve, more and more was 
“turned over to Dag.” 

The shift of focus to the Secretary-General’s 
office gained by leaps and bounds in two major 
crises. In the Suez crisis, Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold and his staff, within the frame- 
work of the broad and loosely constructed man- 
date, played an unprecedented role in bringing 
about the withdrawal of forces, in clearing of the 
Suez Canal, and in the establishment of the 
United Nations Emergency Force, which today 
continues to help maintain quiet along the armi- 
stice demarcation lines, in Gaza and in Sharm-el- 
Sheikh. 

The Congo operation of the United Nations 
represents the capstone to date in the development 
of the Office of the Secretary-General. It was the 
first case in United Nations history in which there 


* Tbid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 515. 
” For text, see ibid., Nov. 20, 1950, p. 823. 
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was full application of article 99 of the charter, 
according to which “the Secretary-General may 
bring to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 
It is under this article that Security Council pro- 
ceedings on the Congo were started. And since 
the beginning of the United Nations operation in 
the Congo, the Secretary-General, operating as 
the agent of the Security Council and General 
Assembly in fulfillment of United Nations resolu- 
tions, has had to act with great skill in uncharted 
areas. If the United Nations operation in the 
Congo can bring about more permanent tran- 
quillity, if it can achieve reconciliation among 
various political elements, if it can help the 
Congolese to govern themselves, if it can continue 
to fill the political vacuum and therefore keep the 
cold war out of Africa, the cause of peace will 
have been served. 

This helps to explain why the U.S.S.R. has 
sought to substitute a three-headed directorship of 
the United Nations in place of the Office of the 
Secretary-General. The “troika” has become a 
fundamental Soviet policy—confirmed once again 
by Mr. Khrushchev in his TV speech last Thurs- 
day [June 15]—the reassertion of the veto by the 
Soviet Union over actions by all international 
organizations. 

There is no doubt of the parliamentary ability 
of the United States to block in the United Na- 
tions the U.S.S.R.’s proposal for a three-headed 
directorship of the United Nations. Nevertheless, 
the injection of this issue is to be regretted because 
it can only retard rather than promote agreement 
on crucial questions. 


U.N.’s Capacity To Achieve Peaceful Settlements 


There is a second area in which the capacity of 
the United Nations to act affects United States 
and free-world interests and the cause of peace. 
It is in the field of pacific settlement. 

The peacemaking record of the United Nations 
is not unimpressive for a fledgling organization of 
16 years which was conceived in preatomic days, 
has withstood the strains and scars of cold war, and 
faces today the opportunities of outer space. 
There have, of course, been failures by the United 
Nations to solve certain international difficulties. 
At the same time it is clear that without the 
United Nations the failures would probably still 
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have been written as failures into history, and 
without this Organization the successes in peaceful 
settlement could probably not have been achieved. 
Many problems referred to the United Nations, 
often after bilateral remedies have been exhausted, 
contain the seeds of war. While some of the crises 
continue in a dangerous stage, in many instances 
the trend has been reversed. 

It is axiomatic that nations in conflict with each 
other can sometimes afford to do vis-a-vis the 
United Nations what they think they cannot 
afford to do in their relations with each other: 
make concessions in their policies without fear of 
losing face. The Secretary-General, as designer 
of the face-saving formula, personifies both the 
neutral nations and “the political voice of man- 
kind” and partakes of the influence they exert in 
the General Assembly. There is no doubt of the 
continuing need of an impartial element which the 
United Nations and the Secretary-General repre- 
sent. Both small and big powers alike have a 
deep interest in maintaining the United Nations 
as a bridge between the colossi, a buffer which 
softens the sharp cleavages which arise, and as a 
safety valve to let off steam when the political 
boiler is about to burst the thermometer of inter- 
national] affairs. 

New tests lie ahead. The United Nations has 
been the catalyst in helping the new African 
states achieve their independence. They can be 
expected to turn to the United Nations not only to 
help meet their economic needs, to help build 
their nations, but also to protect their independ- 
ence, to help resolve boundary disputes, and to 
guard their human rights. 

In all of this the impartial ground provided by 
the United Nations is essential. Moreover, there is 
much more that can be done by the United Nations 
in waging preventative diplomacy. If the instru- 
mentality of the United Nations “presence” can 
be applied with prudence, it provides a versatile 
means for successful preventative medicine in 
areas where the big powers have no overriding 
reasons to compete directly but where, in the 
absence of an international tripwire, they might 
be tempted to step in. It can take the form of a 
civil field commission with a political function 
such as the United Nations Commission on Korea, 
whose prior presence in Korea made it possible to 
report promptly the facts of Communist aggres- 
sion ; it may be a group of military observers such 
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as the United Nations Truce Supervisory Organi- 
zation in Palestine, which today helps maintain an 
uneasy peace there; it could be a subcommittee of 
the Security Council such as was sent to Laos in 
1959 by a procedural vote of the Council; it might 
be a single person designated by and representing 
the Secretary-General in Jordan in 1958; or it 
might be United Nations personnel, in the capac- 
ity of advisers and administrators of assistance, 
who can keep the United Nations informed of 
trouble spots and potential disputes. 

These are only a few possibilities, and their 
effectiveness depends on the maintenance of the 
United Nations as an impartial “100th power” in 
a 99-nation organization. For this reason the 


small powers, and particularly the new states of 
Africa, have a vital stake in seeing to it that the 
Soviet attack on the United Nations does not im- 
pair the peaceful settlement function of the 
Organization and its operational capacity to act. 


The U.N. in the Decade of the Sixties 


In conclusion, let me add one more thought. 
The practical limitations of the United Nations 
were obscured in the days of the San Francisco 
conference. The impression was then current 
that the great powers, dedicated to a universally 
accepted moral law, would maintain peace and 
good will on earth. In the past few years a num- 
ber of serious students of world affairs have re- 
minded us that world law cannot be found in the 
clouds; that upon this earth we must give heed 
to the problems of power and of national interest ; 
and that there is continued need of skilled diplo- 
macy directed to the solution of pressing and 
dangerous conflicts of power and interest. These 
reminders are timely correctives. But it would 
be a grave misfortune if a reappraisal of the 
United Nations in light of these analyses were to 
weaken rather than strengthen our support of the 
United Nations. 

Ambassador Stevenson has characterized the 
United Nations as “the most influential interna- 
tional body ever known: the greatest hope for the 
just and peaceful settlement of disputes and for 
the defeat of aggression.” ?1 The United Nations 
is admittedly imperfect, but nevertheless it is an 
indispensable instrument. It is a sobering fact 
about the contemporary international situation 
that mistakes and miscalculations can be more 


4 Tbid., May 29, 1961, p. 804. 
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costly than they could ever have been in the past. 
Since the dawn of history men have fought for the 
things they valued, and they have progressively 
become more efficient at fighting. Today, how- 
ever, a stage of diminishing returns seems to have 
been reached. As weapons have become more 
destructive they have become more useless as in- 
struments of policy. 

Until the present time it was possible to assume 
that, if the diplomats failed in the pursuit of 
policy, the generals could take over. War was re- 
garded as an accepted method in international 
relations, as a means other than diplomacy of 
achieving objectives of national policy. Today 
this alternative to diplomacy seems no longer to 
exist. This places a very high premium on the 
peaceful approach to the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. It places a high premium on 
diplomacy and statesmanship. It places a high 
premium on United Nations ability to act promptly 
and effectively, in the security field, in peaceful 
settlement, as an instrument of change, and as a 
builder and helper of new nations. 

We are living in the 20th century, which has 
been called “the century of total war.” If such a 
war were to occur, only Toynbee’s Pygmies and 
Eskimos might be left to describe it more appro- 
priately as “the century of total destruction.” 

The United Nations can help to prevent such a 
frightful development. The world, and particu- 
larly the United States, has much to gain from the 
successful functioning of the United Nations. 
The United Nations has demonstrated tremendous 
flexibility. Flexibility as well as steadfastness of 
purpose will be required in the new era. As we 
enter the new age it would be well to keep before 
us the words of Abraham Lincoln at the beginning 
of another new age. He said: “. . . the dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high with difficul- 
ty, and we must rise with the occasion. As our 
case is new, so we must think and act anew.” 


United States and Soviet Union 
Begin Air-Service Talks 
Press release 478 dated July 7 


The Governments of the United States and the 
Soviet Union have agreed to enter into discussions 
concerning the establishment of reciprocal com- 
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mercial air services between New York and Mos- 
cow. Negotiations for this purpose are scheduled 
to commence in Washington on July 18. James 
M. Landis, Special Assistant to the President, 
will be chairman of the U.S. delegation, and 
Edward A. Bolster, Director of the Office of 
Transport and Communications, Department of 
State, will be vice chairman. Col. Gen. Yevgeni 
F. Loginov is to head the Soviet group. Pan 
American World Airways, which was certificated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board several years ago 
to operate a route from the United States to Mos- 
cow, will be represented in observer status on the 
U.S. delegation. 


President Thanks Soviet Leaders 

for Independence Day Greetings 

White House press release (Hyannis, Mass.) dated July 4 
Following are texts of telegrams exchanged be- 

tween President Kennedy and Nikita S. Khrush- 

chev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 

the USS.R., and Leonid Brezhnev, Chairman of 

the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 

USS.R., relating to the 185th anniversary of 

American independence. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S MESSAGE 


J uty 4, 1961 
Leonw I. BrezHnev, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet, USSR. 
N. S. KurusHcHev, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
OSS. 


I wish to thank you personally and on behalf 
of the American people for your greetings on the 
occasion of the 185th Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me that on our 
185th Anniversary the United States is still com- 
mitted to the revolutionary principles of indi- 
vidual liberty and national freedom for all 
peoples, which motivated our first great leaders. 
I am confident that given a sincere desire to achieve 
a peaceful settlement of the issues which still 
disturb the world’s tranquillity we can, in our 
time, reach that peaceful goal which all peoples 
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so ardently desire. A special responsibility at 


this time rests upon the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 
I wish to assure the people of your country of 
our desire to live in friendship and peace with 
them. 


JoHN F. Kennepy 


SOVIET MESSAGE 


Jury 3, 1961 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Personally and on behalf of the 
Soviet people we send to the American people, and to 
you personally, our sincere congratulations on the oc- 
casion of this important date in the life of the American 
people, namely, the 185th Anniversary of achieving their 
independence. While sending our congratulations to you 
today, we want to express the hope that the recent 
Vienna meeting,’ and the exchange of opinions which 
took place there on questions of interest to both coun- 
tries, will further the mutual efforts of our governments 
directed to the urgent solution of problems which long 
ago became pressing and which the last war left to us 
after the defeat of the aggressors. History imposed on 
our peoples, on their governments, and on their leaders 
an enormous share of the responsibility for the preser- 
vation of peace, for the future of humanity. In order 
to carry out this great historical mission it is necessary 
to commence building, from both sides, enduring bridges 
of trust, of mutual understanding and of friendship. 
The Soviet Union has always striven and strives now to 
achieve this aim. The Soviet and the American peoples 
by right must go down in history as the two great peoples 
who made a decisive contribution to the cause of ensur- 
ing permanent peace on earth. 


N. KHRUSHCHEV 
L. BREZHNEV 


Pakistan and United States Complete 
10 Years of Economic Cooperation 


Statement by President Kennedy 


White House press release (Hyannis, Mass.) dated July 1 

The completion of 10 years of economic coopera- 
tion between Pakistan and the United States 
stands as firm evidence of the friendly relations 
existing between our two countries. In observing 
this significant milestone we are proud to have 
the privilege of working with the people of Paki- 


*For background, see BuLLETIN of June 26, 1961, pp. 
991 and 999. 





stan, and it is our firm intention to continue in 
a joint effort to secure peace and progress for the 
community of free nations. 

We have made known our deep interest in the 
success of the second 5-year plan, and we intend 
to support the determined effort of the Pakistan 
Government and people to insure its success. 

I wish particularly to offer congratulations to 
President Ayub [Khan] and the Government and 
people of Pakistan for the vigor which charac- 
terizes their efforts to build a still stronger nation. 
The achievement of greater human well-being 
motivates free men everywhere. We in the United 
States admire Pakistan for her steady adherence 
to the goal of human betterment. We join her in 
facing the future with inspiration and confidence. 


United States and Cyprus Sign 
Technical Assistance Agreement 


The Department of State announced on June 29 
(press release 456) that the United States had on 
that day signed a technical assistance agreement 
with the new Republic of Cyprus. Under terms of 
the agreement, which was signed in Nicosia, 
capital of Cyprus, the United States will establish 
an Operations Mission of the International Coop- 
eration Administration in Nicosia to assist Cyprus 
in its economic development program. 

The first project to be undertaken under the 
agreement will be the sending of two American 
consultants to Nicosia to assist Cyprus in setting 
up a development bank. 

Negotiation of the agreement marks another 
step in economic cooperation between the United 
States and Cyprus since Cyprus attained its in- 
dependence. Last December the United States 
made a grant of 40,000 tons of wheat and 10,000 
tons of barley to assist Cyprus in relieving a grain 
shortage caused by drought. The wheat was for 
distribution to needy persons as direct relief as 
well as for work relief projects related to economic 
development. The barley was for free distribu- 
tion by the Cypriot Government to livestock 
feeders to assist them in maintaining their founda- 
tion breeding stock. 

ICA’s mission in Nicosia will be headed by C. 
Reed Liggit, who assisted in negotiating the tech- 
nical assistance agreement. 
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Regional Briefing Conferences Held 
at San Francisco and Denver 


Press release 470 dated July 5 

Regional briefing conferences on foreign policy, 
conducted by the Department of State, will be 
held at San Francisco July 20, and Denver July 
21, it was announced on July 5 by Roger Tubby, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. Charles 
E. Bohlen, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State, and other principal officers of the Depart- 
ment and the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration will participate in the two meetings, to 
which press, radio, and television news officials 
and officers of nongovernmental organizations 
have been invited. 

The San Francisco conference is jointly spon- 
sored by the Department and the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California. It will be held 
in the Fairmont Hotel. The San Francisco region 
includes Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 

In Denver the University of Denver is cospon- 
sor of the meeting, which will be held in the Uni- 
versity’s new law school auditorium. The States 
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included are Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

Henry R. Labouisse, Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, will address 
the luncheon sessions at both conferences. De- 
partment officers expected to attend, in addition 
to Assistant Secretary Tubby and Ambassador 
Bohlen, are Walter P. McConaughy, Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs; Wymberley 
DeR. Coerr, Acting Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs; and Clare H. Timberlake, Am- 
bassador to the Republic of the Congo. They 
will both speak and answer questions. Mrs. 
Katie S. Louchheim, Consultant on Women’s 
Activities for the Bureau of Public Affairs, will 
also attend both conferences. 

The Department scheduled the regional brief- 
ings in response to many requests following na- 
tional conferences in Washington in April and 
May. In his invitation Secretary Tubby wrote: 
“The purpose of the conferences, like the previous 
ones, will be to examine a number of international 
problems and provide opportunity for discussion 
between you who must keep abreast of these issues 
and the senior officers of the Department who are 
responsible for dealing with them.” 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Security Council Considers Situation in Kuwait 


The Security Council met July 2-8 to consider 
a complaint by Kuwait “in respect of the situation 
arising from the threat by Iraq to the territorial 
independence of Kuwait, which is likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace 
and security” and a countercomplaint by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Iraq “in respect of the 
situation arising out of the armed threat by the 
United Kingdom to the independence and security 
of Iraq.” Following is a statement made on July 
5 by Francis T. P. Plimpton, Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative in the Security Council. 


U.S./U.N. press release 3740 
The Security Council is meeting today because 
the Government of Kuwait has reported that its 
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independence is threatened by Iraq and that this 
situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. We are con- 
fident that discussion within the Security Council 
can have a moderating effect on the situation 
which now exists in the area. If the Security 
Council, through its consideration of this matter, 
can contribute to an alleviation of tension and 
help to deter developments which might further 
threaten the territorial independence of Kuwait, 
the Council will have made a positive contribution. 
For this reason, the United States supported the 
convening of an early meeting of the Council. 

The United States regards Kuwait as a sover- 
eign, independent state and supports the desire of 
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the Kuwait Government and the Kuwaiti people 
to remain fully independent. In 1960 we con- 
cluded an international agreement directly with 
Kuwait. Kuwait is a member of UNESCO 
[United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization], ICAO [International Civil 
Aviation Organization], and various other inter- 
national agencies. The United States supported 
its admission to these agencies, and we will fully 
support its application for membership in the 
United Nations. 

Regarding the current situation in Kuwait, we 
would like to make two observations: 

First, there have been a number of recent public 
statements by ranking Iraqi leaders regarding 
their intention with respect to Kuwait. The 
nature of some of these statements is at variance 
with past expressions of Iraqi friendship for Ku- 
wait and with Iraq’s often-avowed desire to main- 
tain tranquillity in the Near East. 

In the second place there have been reports 
referred to already by the representatives of the 
United Arab Republic and of the United Kingdom 
that Iraqi troop dispositions have been made near 
the border of Kuwait. In the circumstances the 


Ruler of Kuwait has felt it necessary to take pre- 
cautionary defensive measures by inviting mili- 


tary forces of friendly states to assist him in 
strengthening Kuwait’s defensive capabilities. 
The Ruler has asked for such help from the Royal 
Government of Saudi Arabia, and we understand 
that Saudi Arabian assistance has been provided. 
He has also requested the military assistance of 
the Government of the United Kingdom, pursuant 
to the agreement concluded by the Governments 
of Kuwait and Great Britain on June 19 of this 
year, and British forces have also been provided. 
The United States believes that Saudi Arabia and 
the United Kingdom have acted appropriately 
and that these actions will tend to insure the 
preservation of peace in the area, 

In this connection we welcome the statement 
by the United Kingdom that “Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment earnestly hope that the necessity to make 
use of this force will not arise and that it is in- 
tended that it should be withdrawn as soon as 
the Ruler considers that the threat to the inde- 
pendence of Kuwait is over.” 

My Government has been informed by the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq that Iraq does not intend to re- 
sort to force in Kuwait and welcomes the similar 
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assurances provided to the Security Council by 
the Iraq representative. We trust that the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq will fully respect its obligations 
under article 2, paragraph 4, of the charter, which 
calls on member nations to refrain from “the 
threat or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any state, or 
[from acting] in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations,” and we 
hope that the Ruler of Kuwait may soon receive 
assurances to such effect from the Government of 
Iraq. We are confident that all governments con- 
cerned will be guided in their actions and state- 
ments by the common interest of all in preserving 
peace in the Near East. 


F. P. Briggs Becomes Commissioner 
for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


The Department of State announced on July 
5 (press release 473) that Frank P. Briggs, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for Fish and 
Wildlife, had been sworn in that day as U.S. 
Commissioner on the International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. 

The Commission, on which Mr. Briggs is one of 
three U.S. Commissioners, was established in 1951 
pursuant to a convention which entered into force 
July 8, 1950.2 At the 11th annual meeting of this 
Commission, held at Washington June 5-10, 1961, 
the 12 member nations were represented by a total 
of some 70 Commissioners and advisers.* These 
countries, all having a fishing interest in the area 
of the northwest Atlantic Ocean, are Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Iceland, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

The purpose of the convention is to enable the 
member governments to take joint action in the 
conservation of stocks of fish in the northwest 


On July 7 the U.S.S.R. vetoed a resolution (8/4855) 
calling upon all nations “to respect the independence and 
territorial integrity of Kuwait.” The vote was 7 (U.S.) 
to 1 (U.S.S.R.), with 3 abstentions. Another resolution 
(S/4856), sponsored by the U.A.R., which called upon 
the U.K. “to withdraw immediately its forces from 
Kuwait,” failed of adoption on the same day by a vote 
of 3 to 0, with 8 abstentions (U.S.). 

? Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2089 and 
4170. 

* BuLLETIN of July 3, 1961, p. 45. 
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Atlantic Ocean. As part of that joint action the 
Commission, meeting annually, plans, coordinates, 
and reviews programs of fishery research which 
are conducted by the individual member nations. 
If, after adequate research, regulatory measures 
are found to be desirable the Commission recom- 
mends the adoption of such regulations to the 
member governments. In the 11 years of its ex- 
istence the Commission has notably stimulated the 
growth of knowledge of the fisheries of the area 
and the measures necessary for their wise 
utilization. 

This is one of eight international fishery com- 
missions in which the United States participates 
with 22 other countries in the conservation of the 
fishery resources of the high seas. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


First Consultative Meeting, Antarctic Treaty 

The Department of State announced on July 5 
(press release 475) that William J. Sebald, 
American Ambassador to Australia, would serve 
as U.S. representative to the first consultative 


meeting to be held under the Antarctic Treaty, 
which convened at Canberra July 10, 1961. 
George H. Owen, Special Assistant for Antarc- 
tica, Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State, served as alternate 
U.S. representative. 

Other members of the delegation included the 
following advisers: 


Thomas O. Jones, Antarctic program director, National 


Science Foundation 
Comdr. Price Lewis, Jr., USNR, Department of the 


Navy 
Donald W. Lamm, First Secretary, American Embassy, 


Canberra 
Warren H. Reynolds, diplomatic historian, Department 


of State 

The Antarctic Treaty provides that Antarctica 
shall be used for peaceful purposes only and for 
freedom of scientific investigation and interna- 
tional cooperation in science. It was signed at 
Washington on December 1, 1959, at the con- 
clusion of the Conference on Antarctica* and en- 
tered into force on June 23, 1961, upon the deposit 


*For background and text of treaty, see BuLLETIN of 
Dee. 21, 1959, p. 911. 
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with the Department of State of the final instru- 
ments of ratification? The 12 countries which 
participated in the Conference on Antarctica and 
which signed the Antarctic Treaty are Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway, South Africa, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

Article IX of the treaty provides that consulta- 
tive meetings of representatives of the signatory 
countries and acceding countries which are active 
in Antarctica shall be held from time to time and 
that the first such consultative meeting shall be 
held at Canberra within 2 months after the date 
of entry into force of the treaty. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Mimeographed or processed documents (such as those 
listed below) may be consulted at depository libraries in 
the United States. U.N. printed publications may be 
purchased from the Sales Section of the United Nations, 
United Nations Plaza, New York. 


General Assembly 


Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s 

Programme 

Progress report on UNHCR programs for 1959 and 1960 
and on the former UNREF program, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1960. A/AC.96/110. April 13, 1961. 148 pp. 

Report on the mental health of refugees and in par- 
ticular of special cases in Austria, Germany, Greece, 
and Italy. A/AC.96/116. April 19, 1961. 17 pp. 

Program allocations for 1962. A/AC.96/124. April 19, 
1961. 11 pp. 

International Law Commission 

Third report on consular intercourse and immunities, 
parts land 2. A/CN. 4/187. April 13, 1961. 51 pp. 

Addendum to comments by governments on draft 
articles on consular intercourse and immunities 
(A/CN.4/136) : Netherlands, Add. 4, April 17, 1961, 
13 pp.; Belgium, Add. 6, April 20, 1961. 21 pp.; 
Chile, Add. 7, April 27, 1961, 12 pp.; Spain, Add. 8, 
May 1, 1961,8 pp.; Japan, Add. 9, May 3, 1961, 5 pp.; 
Indonesia, Add. 10, May 8, 1961, 1 p. 

Letter dated April 21, 1961, from the Korean Minister of 
Foreign Affairs addressed to the Secretary-General con- 
cerning admission to membership. A/4769. May 19, 
1961. 2 pp. 

Letter dated June 3, 1961, from the permanent repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom and the United 
States addressed to the Secretary-General transmitting 
a draft treaty on the discontinuance of nuclear weapon 
tests. A/4772. June 3, 1961. 74 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Latin America 
Central American integration and development. 
E/CN.12/586. March 28, 1961. 7 pp. 


* For a statement by President Kennedy, see ibid., July 
10, 1961, p. 91. 
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Economic development, planning, and international co- 
operation. E/CN.12/582. April 5, 1961. 76 pp. 

Population trends in Latin America in relation to eco- 
nomic and social policy. E/ON.12/583. April 5, 
1961. 26 pp. 

Inflation and growth, a summary of experience in Latin 
America. E/CN.12/563. April 12, 1961. 78 pp. 

Decentralization of the U.N. economic and social activi- 
ties and strengthening of the regional economic com- 
missions. E/CN.12/599. April 29, 1961. 5 pp. 

Comments made on the recommendations of the Survey 

on the Main Trends of Inquiry in the Natural Sciences 
(A/4461) : 

UNESCO. B/3469. April 17, 1961. 25 pp. Spe- 
cialized agencies. E/3488. May 22, 1961. 13 pp. 
States members of the United Nations and the related 
agencies. E/3505. May 23, 1961, 17 pp.; and Add. 

1, June 8, 1961. 4 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on the development of 
scientific and technical cooperation and exchange of 
experience. E/3515. June 6, 1961. 18 pp. 

Technical assistance activities of the United Nations. 
B/3474. May 8, 1961. 133 pp. 

A preliminary report by the Secretary-General on U.N. 
Assistance for the advancement of women in develop- 
ing countries. E/3493, May 11, 1961, 60 pp.; and 
Cert. 1, June 16, 1961, 1 p. 

Twenty-fifth report of the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination on the general review of the development, 
coordination, and concentration of the economic, social, 
and human rights programs and activities of the U.N. 
and the specialized agencies as a whole. E/3495, May 
5, 1961, 49 pp.; and Add. 1, May 16, 1961, 101 pp. 

Report on the ninth session of the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade May 1 to 12, 1961. E/3497. 
May 17, 1961. 70 pp. 

Promotion of the international flow of private capital. 
E/3492. May 18,1961. 141 pp. 

Assistance to former trust territories and other newly 
independent states. E/3503. May 22, 1961. 4 pp. 
Report of the Commission on Permament Sovereignty 
Over Natural Resources. E/3511. May 26, 1961. 

18 pp. 

Annual report of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. E/3506. June 1, 1961. 46 pp. 

Review of international commodity problems prepared 
by the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements. E/3508. June 2, 
1961. 78 pp. 

Report by the Secretary-General on the role of the 
United Nations and its related agencies in the use of 
food surpluses for economic development. E/3509. 
June 8, 1961. 5 pp. 

Report of the Committee on a U.N. Capital Development 
Fund for the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries and financing economic development. E/3614. 
June 8, 1961. 32 pp. 

Progress report by the executive secretary of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe on action taken by the 
Commission pursuant to its Resolution 6 (XV) regard- 
ing improvement of techniques of foreign trade. 
E/3519. June 9, 1961. 5 pp. 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the U.N. Visiting Mission to the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, 1961. T/1560. May 26, 
1961. 159 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on offers by member 
states of study and training facilities for inhabitants of 
trust territories. T/1565. May 29, 1961. 22 pp. 

Supplementary report supplied by the Administering Au- 
thority on developments in the Trust Territory of New 
Guinea since June 30, 1960. T/1567. June 5, 1961. 
45 pp. 
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Observations of UNESCO on the annual report on the 
Trust Territory of New Guinea for the year 1960: 
T/1569. June 7, 1961. 9 pp. 

Observations of UNESCO on the annual report on the 
Trust Territory of Nauru for the year ended June 30, 
1960. T/1571. June 8, 1961. 4 pp. 

Observations of UNESCO on the annual report on the 
Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi for the year 1959. 
T/1572. June 8, 1961. 12 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











United States and Japan Discuss 
Civil Aviation Matters 


Press release 469 dated July 3 


Aviation consultations under the United States- 
Japanese bilateral air agreement+ took place at 
Washington from May 29 to June 30, 1961, with a 
brief recess in mid-June to enable members of 
the Japanese delegation to attend the Extraordi- 
nary Assembly of the International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization at Montreal, Canada. The 
respective points of view of the two Governments 
concerning civil aviation matters of mutual in- 
terest were discussed. The consultations were re- 
cessed on June 30 until an appropriate date in the 
near future. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Antarctica 


The Antarctic Treaty. Signed at Washington December 1, 
1959. Entered into force June 23, 1961. 
Proclaimed by President of the United States: June 23, 
1961. 


Aviation 


Convention on international civil aviation. Done at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 4, 
1947. TIAS 1591. 
ve deposited: Central African Republic, June 28, 

1961. 


Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund. Opened for signature at Washington Decem- 
ber 27, 1945. Entered into force December 27, 1945. 
TIAS 1501. 

Signature and acceptance: Laos, July 5, 1961. 

Articles of agreement of the International Bank for 

Reconstruction and Development. Opened for sig- 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2854 and 
4158. 
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nature at Washington December 27, 1945. Entered 
into force December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 
Signature and acceptance: Laos, July 5, 1961. 


Telecommunications 
International telecommunication convention with six 
annexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. 
Entered into force January 1, 1961.1 
Ratifications deposited: Lebanon, May 30, 1961;* New 
Zealand (includes Cook Islands (including Niue) and 
the Tokelau Islands), May 31, 1961.° 
Radio regulations, with appendixes, annexed to the inter- 
national telecommunication convention, 1959. Done at 
Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered into force May 1, 
1961. 
Notification of approval: Pakistan, May 138, 1961.‘ 


Weather 
Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 
Accession deposited: Central African Republic, June 28, 
1961. 


BILATERAL 


Denmark 

Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with pro- 
tocol and minutes of interpretation. Signed at Copen- 
hagen October 1, 1951. 

Ratifications exchanged: June 30, 1961. 
Enters into force: July 30, 1961. 

General convention of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation. Signed at Washington April 26, 1826. Entered 
into force August 10, 1826. 8 Stat. 340. 

Terminated by above treaty, with exception of articles 
8, 9, and 10: July 30, 1961. 


Ecuador 

Agreement providing for the furnishing of economic assist- 
ance. Effected by exchange of notes at Quito June 7 
and 17, 1961. Entered into force June 17, 1961. 


Germany 

Second agreement regarding certain matters arising from 
validation of German dollar bonds. Signed at Bonn 
August 16, 1960. 
Ratifications exchanged: June 30, 1961. 
Entered into force: June 30, 1961. 


Mexico 

Agreement relating to the transfer of equipment for the 
use of the national police force of Mexico. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Washington June 26, 1961. 
Entered into force June 26, 1961. 


New Zealand 

Agreement amending the supplementary air transport 
agreement of December 30, 1960 (TIAS 4645). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Washington June 30, 1961. 
Entered into force June 30, 1961. 


Pakistan 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of April 11, 1960, as amended (TIAS 4470, 4579, 
4720, 4743, and 4772), with exchange of notes. Signed 
at Rawalpindi June 14, 1961. Entered into force 
June 14, 1961. 


1 Not in force for the United States. 

*? With declaration contained in final protocol. 

5’ With reservations contained in final protocol. 

* With reservations contained in additional protocol. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











New Science Officers Appointed to London 
and Stockholm Embassies 


The Department of State announced on July 5 (press 
release 472) the appointment of two new science officers. 
Olaf A. Hougen, Professor of Chemical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is assigned to the American 
Embassy in Sweden, replacing Julian Mack, and William 
W. Greulich, Professor of Anatomy, Stanford University, 
will proceed to London to take over the duties of Thomas 
H. Osgood. 

The two new appointees are currently being briefed in 
the Department and several Government agencies in 
Washington on the manifold overseas scientific activities 
of the Federal Government. They are the first replace- 
ments of officers who have completed the normal 2-year 
tour under the Department’s science program. 


Confirmations 


The Senate on June 22 confirmed the following 
nominations: 

Mercer Cook to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Niger. (For biographic details, see Department of State 
press release 450 dated June 28.) 

Philip M. Kaiser to be Ambassador to the Republic 
of Senegal and to serve concurrently as Ambassador to 
the Islamic Republic of Mauritania. (For biographic de- 
tails, see Department of State press release 449 dated 
June 28.) 

Robinson McIlvaine to be Ambassador to the Republic 
of Dahomey. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 446 dated June 27.) 

Robert M. McKinney to be Ambassador to Switzerland. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 491 dated July 13.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 4675. 18 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement, with Mexico, with schedule, signed at México 
August 15, 1960. Entered into force provisionally August 
15, 1960. Entered into force definitively January 17, 1961. 
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Economic and Technical Assistance. TIAS 4678. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement with Yugoslavia effected by exchange of 
notes—Signed at Belgrade January 19, 1961. Entered 
into force January 19, 1961. 


Tracking Stations. TIAS 4679. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement with the United Kingdom effected by exchange 
of notes—Signed at London January 20, 1961. Entered 
into force January 20, 1961. 


Friendship, Commerce and Navigation. TIAS 4685. 
11 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement with Italy, supplementing the Treaty of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1958—Signed at Washington September 26, 1951. 
Instruments of ratification exchanged at Washington 
March 2, 1961. Proclaimed by the President March 8, 
1961. Entered into force March 2, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4686. 13 pp. 
10¢. 

Agreement with China supplementing and amending the 
agreement of August 30, 1960, as amended. Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Taipei February 9, 1961. 
Entered into force February 9, 1961. 


Atomic Energy: Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4687. 
4pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Australia, amending the Agreement of 
June 22, 1956. Signed at Washington September 14, 1960. 
Entered into force March 6, 1961. 


Tracking and Communications Station in the Island of 
Zanzibar. TIAS 4688. 11 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement with the United Kingdom, effected by exchange 
of notes—Signed at London October 14, 1960. Entered 
into force October 14, 1960. 


Atomic Energy: Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4689. 
5pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Italy, amending the agreement of July 3, 
1957. Signed at Washington July 22, 1959. Entered into 
force March 30, 1961. 


Atomic Energy: Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4690. 
2pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Ireland, amending the agreement of March 
16, 1956. Signed at Washington February 13, 1961. En- 
tered into force March 30, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4691. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement with India, amending the agreement of May 
4, 1960, as amended. Effected by exchange of notes— 
Signed at New Delhi March 9, 1961. Entered into force 
March 9, 1961. 


Defense, Weapons Production Program. TIAS 4692. 
9pp. 10¢. 

Agreement with the Netherlands, effected by exchange 
of notes—Signed at The Hague March 24, 1960. Entered 
into force provisionally March 24, 1960. 


Mutual Defense Assistance: Disposition of Surplus 
Equipment and Material. TIAS 4695. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement with Norway, amending the agreement of May 
15 and June 26, 1953. Effected by exchange of notes— 
Signed at Oslo September 1, 1960 and January 14, 1961. 
Entered into force January 14, 1961. 


Foreign Service Personnel: Free Entry Privileges. TIAS 
4696. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement with Peru effected by exchanges of notes— 
Signed at Lima November 7 and December 28, 1960, Feb- 
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ruary 4 and 13, 1961. Entered into force February 18, 
1961. 


United States Educational Foundation in Greece. TIAS 
4697. 3 pp. 


Agreement with Greece, amending the agreement of April 
23, 1948, as amended. Effected by exchange of notes— 
Signed at Athens January 23, 1959 and November 22, 1960. 
Entered into force November 22, 1960. 


Mutual Security: Defense Support Assistance. TIAS 
4698. 3pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Pakistan, amending the agreement of 
January 11, 1955. Effected by exchange of notes—Signed 
at Rawalpindi March 11, 1961. Entered into force March 
11, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4699. 8 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement with Republic of Korea, amending the agree- 
ment of December 28, 1960. Effected by exchange of 
notes—Signed at Seoul March 17, 1961. Entered into 
force March 17, 1961. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4700. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement with Republic of Korea, amending the agree- 
ments of December 28, 1960, and June 30, 1959. Effected 
by exchange of notes—Signed at Seoul March 17, 1961. 
Entered into force March 17, 1961. Operative retroac- 
tively February 2, 1961. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 3-9 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to July 3 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 419 of June 21, 
427 of June 22, 445 of June 26, 452 of June 28, 456 
of June 29, and 464 of June 30. 


No. Date Subject 


469 7/3 Air talks with Japan. 

470 7/5 Regional briefing conferences on foreign 
policy. 

*471 7/3 U.S. participation in 
conferences. 

472 7/5 Science officers named to embassies at 
London and Stockholm (rewrite). 

473 7/5 Briggs sworn in as U.S. Commissioner 
on Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Com- 
mission (rewrite). 

474 7/5 Williams: Nigerian economic mission. 

475 7/5 Delegation to Antarctic Treaty con- 
ference (rewrite). 

*476 7/6 Rusk: death of Marta Santa Cruz. 

477 7/6 Housing for foreign diplomats. 

478 7/7 Air talks with U.S.S.R. 

*479 7/7 Cultural exchange (field and track 
team). 

*480 7/7 Cultural exchange (Venezuela). 

481 7/7 U.S.-Nigeria economic communique. 

7482 7/7 Visit of President of Pakistan 
(rewrite). 

483 7/8 Visit of Mali officials. 


international 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa 

Housing Committee To Help Erase Discrimination 
Against Diplomats .. aerate 

Operation Crossroads Africa. (Williams) . Sal be 

American Republics. Problems Facing the Alliance 
for Progress in the Americas (Stevenson). . . 

Antarctica. First Consultative feegeeraie Antarctic 
Treaty (delegation) . 

Asia. 10th pasghaorid of Caen Plan (Ken- 
nedy) ra 

Atomic Energy. meeibnes Rusk Heenan on 
“At the Source” Program 4 

Aviation 

United States and Japan Discuss Civil Aviation 
Matters. . 

United States and Soviet Union 1 Begin Air-Service 
Talks .. 

Brazil. Dr. Furtado Visits U.S. To on aia oe 
Brazil’s Northeast Region . é 

Congress, The. > Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy . > 

Cuba. Secretary Rusk vesanaeeia on “At the 
Source” Program . 


Cyprus. United States and Cyprus Sign Technical 
Assistance Agreement .. 


Dahomey. Mcllvaine canilaidied as cliaiag. ‘ 


Department and Foreign Service 

Confirmations (Cook, Kaiser, McIlvaine, Mc- 
Kinney) . 

New Science Officers Appointed | ‘to. London and 
Stockholm Embassies . 


Economic Affairs 

10th Anniversary of Colombo Plan (Kennedy) . 

U.S. Ready To Join With Ghana in Volta River 
Project (Kennedy) 

Educational and Cultural Affairs. “Operation 
Crossroads Africa (Williams) . 

Germany. Secretary Rusk Interviewed on “At the 
Source” Program . 

Ghana. U.S. Ready To Join ‘With pen in ‘Volta 
River Project (Kennedy) . paca 

International Organizations and Coins 

F. P. Briggs Becomes Commissioner for Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries. . 

First Consultative Meeting, Antarctic Treaty (dele- 
gation). . . 

10th Anniversary ‘of Colombo Plan (Kennedy) 

Japan. United States and — Discuss Civil 
Aviation Matters . er ae 

Kuwait. Security Council Ginebdets Situation in 
Kuwait (Plimpton) ek 8 Foe) & OO 

Mali. Mali Officials Visit U.S. : 

Mauritania. Kaiser confirmed as Anemeatoe ; 


Mutual Security 

Dr. Furtado Visits U.S. To Discuss Aid for Brazil’s 
Northeast Region . 

Pakistan and United States Complete 10 Years of 
Economic Cooperation (Kennedy) . 

Problems Facing the Alliance for Progress in the 
Americas (Stevenson) . 

United States and — Sign Technical Assistance 
Agreement 


Index 


United States and Nigeria Explore Means for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (Williams, text of joint com- 
SO i ns ele Swe a Aa 


Niger. Cook confirmed as Ambassador 


Nigeria. United States and Nigeria Explore Means 
for Economic Cooperation _— text of 
joint communique) . 


Pakistan. Pakistan and United Btates Cesiitess 
10 Years of Kconomic Cooperation (Kennedy) . 


Presidential Documents 


Pakistan and United States Complete 10 Years of 
Economic Cooperation ° 

President Thanks Soviet Leaders for ‘Independence 
Day Greetings . ‘ 

10th Anniversary of Colombo Plan P 

U.S. Ready To Join With Ghana in Volta River 
Project . . ; 

Venezuelan Independence Day oa ual eS AN le 


Public Affairs. Regional Briefing —o — 
at San Francisco and Denver . 


Publications. Recent Releases . 


Science. New Science Officers peyton to Lon- 
don and Stockholm Embassies . . 


Senegal. Kaiser confirmed as ‘Auiiiibin: ‘ 
Switzerland. McKinney confirmed as Ambassador . 


Treaty Information 


Current Actions ‘ 
United States and 1 Japan Discuss Civil ‘Aviation 
Matters ‘ 


U.S.S.R. 


President Thanks Soviet Leaders for Independence 
Day Greetings (Brezhnev, Kennedy, Khru- 
shehev). . 

United States and Soviet Union 1 Begin Air- Service 
Talks E 


United Nations 


Current U.N. Documents . . 

A New Look at the United Nations: Political As- 
sessment of the Organization for the Decade of 
the Sixties (Sisco) . 

Security Council Considers ‘Situation in Kuwait 
(Plimpton) Ae les ae 


Venezuela. Venezuelan Independence Day (Ken- 
nedy) a Pistevartve, Wan a ie igs vol ie ae 


Name Index 


Brezhnev, Leonid . 
Briggs, Frank P . 
Cook, Mercer . 
Downs, William R 
Kaiser, Philip M . 
Kennedy, President . 
Khrushchev, N.S. . 
McIlvaine, Robinson . 
McKinney, Robert M . 
Niven, Paul . 
Plimpton, Francis 7. P. 
Rusk, Secretary 
Sisco, Joseph J. . 
Smith, Howard K 
Stevenson, Adlai E . 
Williams, G. Mennen. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


AN ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


FISCAL YEAR 1962 
A SUMMARY PRESENTATION 


This 189-page volume describes in detail the new foreign aid pro- 
gram which President Kennedy outlined in his Message to the Con- 
gress, March 22, 1961. 

Part I of this volume reviews the evolution of the U.S. foreign aid 
programs, the needs of the less developed countries, and the premises 
of the new International Development program; Part II outlines the 
“Requirements of Development”; Part III describes the “Tools for 
Action” required under this program; Part IV deals with the Agency 
for International Development; Part V covers the “Mobilizing of 
Free-World Contributions”; and Part VI discusses the effect of U.S. 
programs of economic assistance on the United States domestic 
economy. This publication contains charts, graphs, and an Appendix 
on the increased economic and technical assistance of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc to the less developed countries. 


Publication No. 7205 75 cents 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR 
A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT 
FOR UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS OF THE WORLD 
This 39-page pamphlet, which contains illustrations and charts, 


presents in question-and-answer form the important facts about the 
new foreign aid program. 


Publication No. 7190 


Please send me copies of— 


() AN ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, Fiscal Year 1962, A 
Summary Presentation 

0 A New Program for A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT for Underdeveloped 
Areas of the World. 
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